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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE IN 
GRAIN. 


Commerce in grain occupies the principal place in 
the general exchange of commodities in the world’s 
markets. The Cincinnati P,ice Current presents an 
article from the pen of the scientist, Dr. * Neumann 
Spallart, translated from Le Fermier, Paris, France, from 
which the following statements are taken relative to the 
rapid progress and development of the international 
commerce in grain during the last fifty years: From 
1800 until 1833 Russia exported annually not more than 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat; from 1844 to 1853 her an- 
nual average increased to over 32,000,000, and in later 
years has been from about 132,060,000 to 250,000,000 
bushels. The United States during the first forty years 
of the century did not export annually an average value 
in grain of over $22,000,000; her present exports of 
cereals and flour are valued at more than $290,000,000. 
From 1800 to 1810 England did not require more than 
3,700,000 bushels of grain and about 100,000 hundred 


weight of flour; now her demands are over 100,000,000 


bushels of grain and 8,000,000 hundred weight of flour 
to supply her annual home requirements. 

The United States ranks first among the grain export- 
ing countries. From 1849 to 1880 the westward move- 
ment of her wheat production extended over nine de- 
grees of longitude, and has far surpassed in value the 
products of her California gold placers and her Nevada 
ores. Of the American grain surplus England receives 
the larger proportion, taking grain and flour in 1879 to the 
value of $107,092,081. France comes next, taking $48,- 
901,907, and Germany last with a demand for $2,845,023. 
By 1860 the importance of the Russian grain exports 


had made her crop the arbiter to a great extent of the 


price, and was her principal source of revenue; and, al- 
though not holding now the supremacy, ber cereal prod- 
ucts are still one of ber principal sources of prosperity. 
But in 1880 the grain exports of the ports of Odessa and 
Nicolaieff fell off some $18,000,000 in value. The prin- 
cipal demand for Russian wheat comes from the same 
countries and in the same relative order as for the 
American grain; Germany, Great Britain, and Holland 
call for her rye, and her flour goes to Turkey, as well as 
to Sweden and Norway. 
The grain commerce of Austro-Hungary has not 
escaped the influence of American competition. In the 
ten years, 1871-80, there was a notable excess of her ex- 
portation of grain products over her imports; the mill- 


-ing interests reaped the benefit, which have made great 


progress in Hungary, where the number of steam mills 
has increased during this period from 180 to 500. But 
since 1879 there has been a decrease in her exports of 
flour corresponding with an increase in those from the 


- United States; the flour of the latter competing with that 


of Hungary in the markets both of England and South 
America. The increasing importance of India as a 
grain-exporting country is noted by Dr. Spallart; under 
the development stimulated by government, her annual 
wheat production, according to the estimates of Dr, 
Watson Forbes, are about 35,000,000 quarters. Dr. 
Hunter confirms this estimate and claims that the wheat 
acreage of India could easily be increased from 10 to 20 
per cent. and her average yield to thirteen bushels per 
acre. This amount of production must give a large 
surplus for exportation. The writer merely mentions 
Roumania, Denmark, Algeria, Egypt, Spain, Canada, 
Chili, the Argentine Republic, Cochin China—and he 
mi ht have added Australia—among the grain export- 
ing countries of varying importance. ; 

In the front rank among the grain importing countries 
stands the United Kingdom, where the density, industry, 
and commercial activity of the people are steadily in- 
creasing, and where, with a decline in agriculture, there 
exists a growing demand for food products, espe-ially 
the cereals.. The total value of her imported food 
products was $320,000,000 in 1853, and had increased to 
$935,000,000 in 1880. Prior to 1860 the population of 
Great Britain not over 28,000,000, required 515 pounds 
of wheat per capita, and her area under wheat was 4,000,- 
000 acres. But now her population of 35,000,000 re- 
quires 875 pounds per capita of wheat, and has only 
3,000,000 acres under wheat cultivation. In the period 
of 1875-81 the average yearly consumption of wheat in 
Great Britain was about 194 370,000 bushels, of which a 
little less than one-half was grown at home, so that 19,- 
000,000 of her inhabitants in ordinary times, and a larger 
number in bad seasons, must seek their bread from 
foreign sources. ‘This state of things, with a decline in 
the exports of manufactured articles, and a series of bad 
crops, has produced a crisis in agricultural affairs there, 
and a royal commission has been charged to find out the 
causes andremedy. In 1881 the wheat area of Great 
Britain was reduced to 2,500,000, with about 2,000,000 
acres sown to barley. All the world has combined to 
supply these necessities, but since 1876 the United States 
has taken the lead, and with Canada and Chili, says our 
author, supplies more than half the grain and flour re- 
quirements of England. 

Germany, since 1874, has imported more wheat and 
flour than she has exported, and the bad crops of 1879 
and 1880 largely increased her requirements. From 
1872 to 1879 Germany imported annually a value of $59,- 
520,000 in grain. Much the larger part of this was rye, 
and the smaller part wheat, barley, and oats. From 
1872 to 1874, Germany bought from 24 to 42 per cent. of 
her total grain imports from Russia; but beginning with 
1876, until 1879, Austria furnished the principal part. 

For various reasons, among which are bad crops, 
France also is a grain importing country, and seeks her 


supplies in the United States and Russia. To this list of 
grain importing countries are to be added Belgium, 
Switzerland, the Low Countries, Italy, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, Portugal, and Greece, but these are of secondary 
importance. 

Dr. Spallart shows by statistics that in the fifteen 
countries above described, the international commerce in 
grain during the fifteen years from 1860 to 1874 had in- 
creased $342,400,00., or at the rate of 8 per cent. per an- 
num. From 1874 to 1876 the increase was only $54,000,- 
000, or 244 per cent, per annum; but in the years 1876-79 
the increase was $664,000,00) or 191 per cent. annually. 
Since 1869 the international grain traffic has made great 
advances, attaining its height in 1879, when the United 
States was called upon to supply the deficiencies of all 
the European markets. The general market of the 
world had increased in the value of its grain trade from 
$874,(.00,000 to $1,614,000,000, and more recent estimates 
place it at nearer $2,000,000,000. 


THE OHIO CANALS. 


The Chief Engineer of the Board of Public Works has 
received very full information of the damage done to 
the Hocking Valley Canal by the present flood. The 
washouts are numerous, and it is estimated that not less 
than $50,000 will be required to repair the damage. Sim- 
ilar damages have been reported on all the canals in 
Central and Southern Ohio, as well as the canals in the 
eastern part of the state. It is roughly estimated that 
the losses will require an expenditure of not less than 
$200,000, and the General Assembly will be called upon 
for an appropriation. It is expected that the agitation 
will be renewed to sell certain canal properties, as during 
the past few years they have been a burden to the state. 
Canal property has been sought by railroad projectors 
for many years, but the state has steadily refused to 
abandon the property. The Hocking Canal, which will 
require an outlay of about $50,000, paid but $5,000 into 
the state treasury last year. 


The Railway Age givesasummary of railway build- 
ing of the United S:ates for the pasttwelve months. It 
shows 6,600 miles main track laid at the approximate 
cost of $165,000,000, making the total miles of railway 
in the country to date about 120,000. Construction in 
the United States in 1882 was the largest in the history 
of the country—11,600 miles; the year before it was 
9,800. The states and territories which lead in construc- 
tion this year are as follows: Montana, 413; Dakota, 469; 
Michigan, 406; New York, 375; Pennsylvania, 339; 
Ohio, 826; Mississippi, 305. New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Deliware, Nevada, and Wyoming 
are the only states and territories in which no new roads 
were built. 
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THE POOLE & HUNT WATER TUBE 
BOILER. 


Acombination of points of economy, efficiency and 
safety in any piece of mechanism is sure to attract the 
favorable attention of the users of machinery. Such a 
combination is claimed for the Poole & Hunt Water Tube 
Boiler, an illustration of which is given on this page. 
The high reputation of the firm who manufacture this 
boiler, coupled with the strong claims made for it, and 
the fact that it has now been in use for a dozen years, 
will no doubt insure the perusal, by steam users, of the 
following biief description of its principles of construc- 
tion: 

The illustration shows the general plan of the boiler, 
which is composed of lap-welded wrought-iron tubes, 
placed in an inclined position and connected by vertical 
passages at each end, with a horizontal steam and water 
drum. The tubes are “staggered,” or so placed that one 
row comes over the spaces of 
the previous row. The ver- 
tical passages, or end connec- 
tions, are made of two plates 
of the best flange iron, or 
steel, placed far enough apart 
to give full area for the cir- 
culation between the inclined 
tubes and horizontal drum. 
The plates are flanged at 
sides and bottom, and very 
strongly stay-bolted together. 
The tubes are expanded into 
the inner plate, and suitable 
hand-holes in the outer plate 
admit the tubes and allow for 
cleaning. The connection to 
the drum is made in the 
strongest manner, and, when 
subjected to a hydrostatic 
pressure of 300 pounds, shows 
no signs of weakness. The 
fireis made under the higher 
end of the tubes, and the pro- 
ducts of combustion pass up 
between the tubes into a 
combustion chamber under 
the steam and water drum; 
from thence they pass down 


degree, the formation of deposits or incrustations upon 
the heating surfaces, sweeping them away and deposit- 
ing them in the mud drum, at the rear and lowest point 
ofthe boiler, whence they are blown out. 

The boiler, being composed of wrought iron tubes, 
with drums and connections made of the best wrought 
iron, or steel plates, has a great excess of strength over 
any pressure which it is desirable to use, and as the 
rapid circulation of the water insures equable temper- 
atures in all parts, the strains due to unequal expansion 
cannot occur to deteriorate its strength. Should one of 
the tubes give out, which is not at all probable, no ex- 
plosion could occur, and in case the water be allowed to 
get so low as to overheat the shell, and cause it to give 
out, what water remained would be confined to the 
tubes, and could not cause a destructive explosion like 
the single large body cf water in the ordinary form of 
boilers. 

Several thousand horse power of these boilers have 
been sold and are in use, and the experience thus gained 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The best shape for a small grain-handling house, or 
elevator, as it is usually called, would be, say, 24 feet in 
width to 40 feet in length. There are many who like a 
square-shaped house, but they are certainly not so handy 
in many respects. Anywhere south of the northern Iowa 
line, and to some extent north of it, all elevators should 
be built with the view of handling both small grain and 
corn. 

The small grain machinery and apparatus must be at 
one end of the building and the corn machinery at the 
other. The corn sheller and cleaner ought to be at the 
end of the building where the boiler and engine are lo- 
cated, as it makes it convenient to get the cobs for fuel 
for steam-raising purposes. The sheller should be set 
well down in the ground, if not troubled with water, and 
alarge hopper built above it, wherein the corn can ‘be 
dumped in bulk, so as to roll into the mouth of the shell- 
er. The shelled corn and cobs will be taken from the 
sheller by an elevator to the 
top of the house and dis- 
charged into the cleaner, 
which should always be lo- 
cated in the top of the build- 
ing. 

The boot of the elevator 
ought to stand from 214 feet 
to 4 feet below the bottom of 
the sheller, according to size 
of machine. If below the 
sheller there is trouble with 
water, it is best to make a 
water-tight pit for boot of 
elevator to stand in. That 
can be done either with brick 
and cement or wood. Dump 
rails should be hung five to 
seven inches forward of the 
center. i . 

As the corn passes from the 
cleaner above, if sufficiently 
high, as it ought to be, it can 
be spouted direct to any bin 
that may be desired, while 
the cobs can be spouted out 
of doors, with the spout so 
arranged that a portion of 


ir 


them can be run into the 


across the tubes, then once 


boiler-room whenever de- 


more up through the spaces 


between the tubes, and off to 

the chimney. A hand-hole 

at the end of each tube permits access thereto for clean- 
ing, should they become scaled by the use of very bad 
water, and man-holes in the steam and mud drums admit 
access to them for the same purpose. Should it be 
necessary, for any Cause, a tube may be readily removed 
and another substituted. The front end of boiler is sus- 
pended from a girder, supported by columns, entirely 
independent of the brick-work, and all the mountings, 
including gauges, safety valve, etc., are of the very best 
and most approved patterns. 

The purpose and end of the above described construc- 
tion are, that the water being inside the tubes, as it is 
heated, tends to rise toward the higher end, and as it is 
converted into steam—the mingled column of steam and 
water being of less specific gravity than the solid water 
at the back end of the boiler—rises through the front 
end connection into the drum above the tubes, where the 
steam separates from the water, and the latter flows back 
to the rear and down again through the tubes in a con- 
tinuous circulation. As the end connections are large 
(the full area of the tubes being maintained), this circu- 
lation is very rapid, and produces three very important 
advantages: That it sweeps away each particle of steam 
as fast as formed, and supplies its place with a particle 
of water, thereby absorbing the heat of the fire to the 
best advantage; and, thoroughly separating from the 
water in the large disengaging surface in the steam and 
water drum, prevents what is known as “priming” or 
“foaming,” the steam passing away from the boiler dry, 
even when the boiler is forced to its utmost capacity; 
that it causes a thorough comingling of the water 
throughout the boiler, and a consequent equable temper- 
ature, thus preventing those very serious strains from 
unequal expansion which occur in all boilers of ordinary 
construction, and which are a frequent cause of explo. 
sions; that the rapid circulation prevents, to a great 
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in their use recommend them as very durable and suit. 
able in cases where high steam pressure is carried. The 
manufacturers, Mmssrs. PooLeE & Hunt, of Baltimore 
Md , will be nleased to give all desired particulars re- 
specting this boiler to parties who may apply to them. 


A FARMERS’ ELEVATOR. 


During the last three years or so a company composed 
of ten Scandinavian farmers have owned an elevator, 
erected and used by themselves, at St. Peter, Minn. The 
building cost $2,800, and is divided into ten bins, of a 
capacity of 1,000 bushels each, which are appropriated 
by the membership, who haul their wheat in winter and 
store it until it can be advantageously sold, having only 
the expense of the interest on investment and repairs. 
Their sales have averaged, per bushel, $1.14 for the past 
three years, being $1.30 per bushel last year, and $1.08 
and $1.14 in the two preceding years, respectively; usu- 
ally sold about May 1. The capacity is found already 
to be too small, and will probably be doubled another 
season. One of them remarked: “We yust say nodings 
to nobody, but sell our veat when ws: see brices suits us. 
Und we ’bout always git a tollar a bushel wen odder fel- 
lers git eighty-fife cents.” 


It is claimed that during the past few years the aver- 
age annual wheat production of the world has exceeded 
its average wheat consumption as a breadstuff by 60,000,- 
000 to 80,000,000 bushels. It is plain that the world can 
not go on storing away soch a surplusage, and that pro- 
duction must be reduced, or prices will fall so low as to 
drive out of the industry all except the most favored 
producers. It is not likely that wheat will be used as 
cattle food in competition with oats and corn and barley. 


sired. 

When shelling machinery 
is fixed in the house and 
everything arranged as it should be, it is only necessary - 
to drive the wagon loaded with ear corn onto the dump 
rails and then dump the entire load down on the sheller. 
By this arrangement, however, horseshoes, car-links and 
pins, and boulders of various sorts and sizes, should ney- 
er be substituted for corn. They weigh heavy and count 
up fast, it is true, but the sheller has not been. made yet 
that will successfully handle those things. 

Much care should be taken in hoppering from sheller 
to elevator. Cobs do not run quite as freely as loose corn, 
and should therefore have plenty of fall and room. The 
small grain end of the elevator building should be ar-- 
ranged with a dump substantially as the other. Much 
of the small grain, especially wheat, is delivered in bulk, 
and the easiest way to unload is to dump it. The wheat 
will run directly from the dump hopper to the elevator, 
and thence up to the top of the building and through a 
separator to the various shipping bins. Many grain men 
prefer to have their separator on the first floor. It is 
much more convenient to have it there, because when 
cleaning dirty grain it requires considerable attention to 
keep the screens clean. 

When the separator is located below it requires two 
stands of elevators to take care of the loose grain: one 
for receiving and depositing it into the dirty bins, from 
whence it is drawn into the separator; the other for 
taking it from the separator and putting it into the ship- 
ping bins. Separators with interchangeable sieves should 
be used. All then that is necessary to clean any kind of 
grain is simply to change the sieves, and the separator is 
ready for the work.—The Modern Miller. 


The winter wheat of the last crop in Ohio is said to 
average only 54.55 pounds to the measured bushel, re- 


In the end, however, increased population will overtake | quiring a great deal more than the average to make a 


the wheat production. 


barrel of flour. 
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THE EARLY GRAIN TRADE OF 
CHICAGO. 


The history of the grain trade of Chicago and its 
Board of Trade, for the first twenty years of its exist- 
ence, has been recently presented to its readers by the 
Sunday Herald of this city, from which the following 
statements are taken: The business of dealing in grain 
and provisions here was started as far back as 1828, when 
the firm of Newberry & Dole entered into partnership, 
and a few years later built the first warehouse in the set- 
tlement, a large frame building on the corner of Dear 
born and South Water streets, afterward erecting a larg” 
er one for grain storage on the north bank of the river 
near Rush street. J.S. Rumsey, in 1835, aged twelve, 
became a clerk, and in 1847 a member of the firm, the 
style being changed to Dole, Rumsey & Co., which has 
been perpetuated to the present time, while he and Mar- 
cus C. Sprague are the only survivors of the original 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade. The first 
wheat came to Chicago in 1838, before the day of rail- 
ways and canals, and the price depended on guess-work 
and local demand. By 1845 there were a dozen firms on 
South Water street dealing in grain and produce, with 
warehouses on the river from State to Market streets. 
The year 1846 was the fimine period in Ireland, and 
there was considerable speculation in grain. The near- 
est point then of railroad connection was Cleveland, and 
a great deal of rivalry existed in getting the earliest 
Eastern market quotations. In 1848 there were thirteen 
grain warehouses with a capacity of from 50,000 to 
75,000 bushels each. They were operated by horse-power, 
which, at the suggestion of Mr. Rumsey, was placed in 
the attic. This year saw also the erection of the first 
steam elevator of the city, by R.C. Bristol. The above 
elevators were owned by Bristol, Caapin, Hadduck, G. 8. 
Hubbard, Orrington Lunt, Neely, Pardee, Peck, Rich- 
mond, H. K. Rogers, Dole, Rumsey & Co., Walker & 
Winslow. Several of them had an extensive trade, 
keeping lines of vessels, plying in their interests be- 
tween this and the ports of Detroit, Buffalo, etc. But 
the total storage capacity of the city up to Jan. 1, 1855, 
did not exceed 750,000 bushels. 

On Marck 13, 1848, a cal was issued for a meeting of 
business men to organize a Board of Trade. This scheme 
had been for some months mooted in the face of consid- 
erable ridicule. The call was signed by the following 
firms: Wadsworth, Dyer & Chapin, Geo. Steele, L. H. 
Burch & Co., Gurnee, Hayden & Co., H. H. Magie & Co., 
Neef & Church, John H. Kinzie, Norton, Walter & Co., 
De Wolf & Co., Charles Walker, Thomas Hale, Thomas 
Richmond, and Raymond, Gibbs & Co. The meeting 
was well attended, and a committea appointed to pre- 
pare a form of organization, whose report was adopted 
at a meeting on the first Monday of April. The daily 
meetings were held in a room about twenty feet square, 
over Gage & Haines’ flour store on South Water street, 
rented for $110 per year. Thos. Dyer was elected presi- 
dent; Chas. H. Walker and John P. Chapin, vice-presi- 
dents; and W. L. Whitney, secretary. The daily meet- 
ings from 11 to 12 o’clock at first were poorly attended, 
and the scoffing was renewed. But two weeks from the 
organization Thos. Richmond brought on the floor 3,000 
bushels of wheat, to ship to Buffalo, which was followed 
in a week by the purchase of 1,000 more by another par- 
ty, and the ice was thus fairly broken. Although mer_ 
chants reported their outside operations, the board’s 
business was still slow and fluctuating. At about this 
time the completion of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
opened up a large grain territory to Chicago trade, and 
a year later the initiation of the Chicago & Galena Rail. 
road worked to the advantage of the traffic. With the 
other old officers retained, J. C. Dodge was elected Sec- 
retary in 1849; a committee was appointed to procure 

daily telegraphic market reports from the East, and the 
board moved to larger accommodations on South Water 
ard Wells streets, changing their hour of meeting to 
nine A. M. 

The Board of Trade of Chicago, so entitled, was duly 
incorporated in 1850. The membership fee was $5, and 
annual dues about $2; the hour was changed to 12 0’clock 
m. In the same year Stephen A. Douglas and Gen. 
Shields were complimented with a vote of thanks by the 
board for their efforts in obtaining a land grant from 
Congress to aid in the construction of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The years 1851-2 were not especially en- 
couraging to the board. In 1853 the fifth annual meet- 
ing was held at quarters changed for. the third time, on 
Dearborn, between South Water and Lake streets, and 


that it won’t be an experimental season. 


the notorious cracker, cheese and beer free lun¢éh was 
inaugurated. Besidesthis important stimulant to attend- 
ance, a resolution was adopted equalizing rates for grain 
handling; also for founding a bank with a capital of 
$5,000,000 in aid of commerce; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to obtain appropriations for taking the soundings 
of Chicago harbor. 

In 1854 a large increase in the business of the board 
was shown; the membership had largely increased, and 
a room, occupying the whole third floor of Steele’s build- 
ing, corner of La Salle and South Water streets, was 
rented at $250 per annum. The next year a reading room 
was established. Messrs. Wm. Bross and Geo. Steele 
were also sent as a committee to Canada to advocate the 
Georgian Bay Canal, for which they obtained a charter, 
but no action was taken upon it. The free lunch was 
dropped at about this time, and a large falling off in at- 
tendance followed. But the board in 1856 obtained forty_ 
five new members, inaugurated admission tickets, and 
was fairly started on the prosperous career in which its 
growth has been rapid and continuous. Dealing in fu- 
tures had existed from the start, but were simply busi- 
ness transactions; the speculation now commenced in 
earnest, which has attained proportions that shadow the 
markets of the world. At this period the board rented 
the ground floor of Walters Building for $1,200 a year, 
and returned to the nine o’clock hour. The total ship- 
ments of wheat from this port in 1838 were only 78 bush- 
els; in 1858 they had increased to an aggregate of 8,850,- 
257 bushels. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT PRODUC- 
TION. 


The following is an approximation of the average an- 
nual wheat production of the United States, Canada, 


Europe and other countries, represented in quarters and 
bushels: 


Quarters. | Bushels. 

United States... 02.0.0. .... aeiakigee: 60,000,000) 480,000,000 
Canada.... ees eee cece ences wet rwee nets cess 5,000,000 0,000.000 
IRARCO te caiinecices lavittoy Reaaten: artic osu 35,500,000) 284,000,000 

500 “2 

Germany: «00 82 --- 52. 000, 16,000, 
Austria and Hungary. 13,500,000) 108,000,000 
United Kingdom .... a ++.s..| 11,900,000) 88,000,000 
Murkey InewurOpels..) se acces sees oc : 5,000,000} 40,000,000, 
IRGBWIARER 5. 6S. Sao oe tots aso). Weta Caos 4,250,000) 34,000,000 
BeOV OURS tidal Moc fette ah stele ae ale vtain a ole 3,000,000} 24,000,000 

Holland... 7 0,000 6,000, 
Wortugal sor Gecceicrinn ns eee 1,108,000} 8,800,000 
Greece....... 600,000 4,800,000 
MOEVI8 feo.) ee Som eniene 550,000 4,400,000 
Denmark..... 575,010 4,600,000 
Sweden... 600 000 3,200,000 
Switzerland . 275,000 2,200,000 
MIS Or inetd. eae e nee sicwerecs 4,000,0 0} 32,000,000 
MOOG Pe en ation. rehapae 2.000,000} 16,000,000 
Australia 3,000,000} — 24,00.',000 
Ie ORCC CO tres nee GAC COO ROME Del ecieDe Oe 1,000,000 8,000,000 
AOL AL Tesh Ree as eee 30,000,000) 240,000,000 
Chili, Argentine Republic, etc............y 8,000,000) — 24,000,0v0 
Motaleccs = oe were eee 253,500,000|2,028, 000,000 


‘IOWA CORN. 


Secretary Shaffer, of the Iowa State Agricultural 
Society, was asked for a few items concerning the corn 
crop of last year, yield, conditior, etc., and what steps 
farmers were taking to obtain a supply of good seed 
corn for 1884. Mr. Shaffer said: ‘I estimate Iowa’s 
corn crop for 1883 at about 171,500,000 bushels, pro- 
duced from 17,000,000 acres, but an average yield of 
twenty-four and one-half bushels per acre. This was a 
loss to the state, as compared with the crop of 1880, of 
103,534,247 bushels. The quality on the whole is poorer. 
The scarcity of the crop may be realized from the fact 
that there is considerable importation of corn from 
Kansas for feeding purposes. There is very little old 
corn on hand. From all the information I can gather, 
farmers all over the state will depend upon home-grown 
corn for seed. In the western and northwestern parts 
of the state especially, there is a sufficiency of good seed 
corn, and there is hardly a county inthe state that has 
not more or less. The farmers of Iowa will give a wide 
berth to Kansas and Nebraska seed. The year 1883 will 
be long remembered as one of disaster resulting from 
the use of foreign seed. We shall have plenty of corn 
for seed from the crop of 1883, and you may rest assured 
The farmers 
won’t indulge in the importation of seed corn this year.” 


Where machinery is used, the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent. of the oil. Write for circular. Borden, 
Selleck & Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Wate Alatents. 


Bearing Date of Jan. 15, 1884. 

GRAIN CLEANER.—Elnathan Phelps, Hartford, Mich. 

(No model.) No. 292,044. Filed Oct. 17, 1888. 
Bearing Date of Jan. 22, 1884. 

BELT Fastener.—John B. Norton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 292,173. Filed June 5, 1883. 

Beit TigHTENER.—Frank Sager, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor of one-third to Charles Holmes, same place. (No 
model.) No. 292,368. Filed June 15, 1883. 

GRAIN MrAsurinG Macuinu— Joseph Nafziger, Hope- 
dale, Ill. (Model.) No. 292,346. Filed May 29, 1883. 

COMBINED GRAIN SCALE, BAGGER AND REGISTER.— 
Charles J. Leach and Allen Olds, Hartford, Mich. (No 
model.) No. 292,826. Filed June 13, 1883. 

Bearing Date of Jan. 29, 1884. 

SEPARATOR AND Convryor.—John Spencer Fairly, 
Charleston, 8. C. (No model.) No. 292,550. Filed May 
3, 1883. 

ConsTRucTION OF MALT AND GRAIN Minis.—Charles 
John Hexamer, Philadelphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 
292,488. Filed Feb. 27, 1883. 


A LONDON WAREHOUSE. 


The warehouse demands of the grain trade of London, 
Eng., are rapidly increasing, the aggregate tonnage re- 
ceived on the Thames, in 1883, being over 2,000,000 
quarters, against a little over 1,800,000 snd 1,400,000 in 
the two preceding years respectively. To meet this in- 
creasing demand for handling facilities, an additional 
storehouse has been lately added tothe Surry Dock 
granaries with the recent improved elevator machinery. 
The new building has but one floor above ground, and is 
500 feet long and 60 feet wide, with a capacity for hand- 
ling 17,000 quarters of grain, in addition to the 200,000 
quarters of the old building. Inthe latter there are no real 
elevators, but the grain is hauled from the hold of vessel 
and dropped into hoppers. Outside the new building are 
two movable wooden structures, 64 feet in height, set on 
tramways. The grain is scooped from the vessels by 
means of huge double-jawed “grabs,” seizing about three- 
fourths of a ton at once, which is drawn up by cranes, 
emptied into hoppers inside the elevators, weighed, and 
then carried up some 50 feet and shot down through a 
telescopic spout into the traveler, having a band 22 inches 
wide, instead of 14, as in the older building; by this 
means 80 tons of grain per hour can be deposited in any 
part of the two floors of the graniry. These traveling 
belts are of India rubber, with edges slightly curved, 
and are kept revolving 4s tight and flat as possible on 
drums, by means of hydraulic power, and .carry the 
grain safely and swiftly up considerable inclines. The 
weighing hopper pours the grain into a canvas recepta- 
cle shut off at a sack’s weight, from which it passes to a 
glazed well, and thence is taken by a traveler to differ- 
ent bins, or to perpendicular wooden spouts lined with 
sheet-iron, down which the grain passes to the middle 
of the lower floor. From thence by means of revolving 
spouts it is sent to its destination at any point of the 
compass. 


Speaking of the corn inspection of Chicago the New 
York Tribune says in a Chicago dispatch of late date: 
“Tt was hinted last week that the influence of a certain 
railroad and warehouse commissioner would cause an 
easing up of the inspection. It looks now as if these 
hints were made upon pretty good authority.” If the 
Tribune has any information of this kind it should give 
the name of the commissioner referred to. The railroad 
and warehouse commissioners are public officers of the 
state. Itis their duty to enforce the laws and regula- 
tions and not “to ease them up” in favor of any one, no 
matter how powerful. The commissioners are the serv- 
ants of the tax-payers, the majority of whom in this 
state are farmers, and for them in the interests of Board 
of Trade speculators to ‘ease up” the strictness of the 
inspection on which the farmers depend for a reliable 
market, would be an outrageous offense. It is no busi- 
ness of our grain inspectors to consider from what sec- 
tions of the country grain comes, nor to whom it be- 
longs. Their duty is simply to determine whether it 
comes up toa certain standard. If it does not do so, 
they have but to declare the facts, regardless of the ap. 
peals of interested parties or the pressure of “influence.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE CHI-| 
CAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


The new Temple of Commerce which the Chicago 
is steadily moving on toward 


untof contractors’ delays in 
ite and the unusual severity of the 
her, it will be delayed until next an- 
lished by May 1, as an- 
e beauty and 


architect, W. W. 


will adorn both the Pacific avenue and Sherman street | portion of the building. ‘The main hall will be $0 feet 
fronts. There will be several other prominent Statue high, with a glass ceiling 70x80 feet. The walls of this 
figures cut in granite in different parts of the building. | portion of the building will be alternately adorned with 


The main or Board of Trade part proper will eccupy 
the whole width of the lot 173 feet nine inches in width 
by 160 feet deep, leaving ground 173 feet nine inches by 
sixty-five feet forthe adjoining office building. The 
floor surface of the great trading hall is 23,000 feet. The 
ground floor will be only one step above the sidewalk, 


and the main Board of Trade hall fioor will be eighteen | 
| page gives but a faint impression of the real elegance of 
| the grandest temple devoted to trade and commerce that 


feet above the sidewalk. The grand entrance will be in 
front of La Salle street, through the centertower. A 


large windows and massive marble columns, upon which 


| there will be ponderous capitals, cornices, and brackets 


|Fichly treated, and interspersed with appropriate 
frescoes. The building is to be practically fire-proof, as 


| all the modern appliances of fireproofing are to be used 


| im its construction. 
The interior view which we represent on the opposite 


has yet been erected on this continent. 


The minute and rich details of the 


finish of this room cannot be properly 


represented in a cut of this size. Our 


object in producing this isto convey 


an ideaof the magnitude of the room. 


more than to represent its real elegance, 


which the engraverhas fallen short of 


doing. The new room as compared 


with the present o- e will have mere than 


twice the floor surface. ‘The height 


of the ceiling is §) feet whilst the 


present room is 30 feet, and all the 


Proportions are on a scale commensurate 


with the size. Our cut represents a 


view from the rear looking to the front. 


The frst object in the foreground 


shows the public gallery, elevated 17 


feet above the main floor. The main 


floor represents three trading pits, 


sround which the trafficjof each day is 


more or less exciting, according to the 


ups and downs of the grain and pro- 


vision markets of the country. The 


View of the front sides and ceiling 


shows the extent of the! immense 


Windows in the walls and the skylight 
and the private front gallery. The 
skylight and transoms of he windows 
will be richly ornamental stained glass. 
Those in the transoms are fo represent 
Trade, Commerce. Agriculture, Rail- 
roading, Engineering, A-tronomy, efc. 
The walls and ceiling will be richly 
frescoed around the srand skylight in 
oil colors. The wells of the room will 
be wainscoaied with marble of various 
colors, to the height of 6 feet. The 
bases of the columns will be marble to 
the height of S feet, and the shaft 
above will be scagliola marble of colors 
to correspond with the bases all of 
which will be hizhly polished. There 
will not be any wood finish in this room 


except the window frames,doors and gal- 


lury front. The floor will be hard white 


from 


main 
ciure are finished with 
terminating in high 
in building. The two 
ng the sides over 

hall portion of the building. 
six icct long and twenty-nine feet hish’ 
de huge carved brackets resting 
fin figures. In the center of this 
a group of nine mammoth statue fiz 
t attitudes, representing trade and 
with the various implements of art and agri- 
all cut in bold relief from solid granite. These 


2 The | 


hrough, from which there are to be two commodious 
| flights of grand and imposing granite stairways leading 
| to the main hall floor, On each side street and from 
the court there will be similar but less pretentious en- 
irane2s, together with two commodious flights of iron 
| stairs, and four large elevators leading to the top of the 

building. The office portion is to be nine stories high, 
or 150 feet above the sidewalk. The main hall portion 
| of the building will raige somewhat less in heighi on 


n | the sides, but the front will be about the same height. 


| The ground fioor under main building will be used for 
ices, banking rooms, and a large hall for the delivery 
All the offices here and in the 


and settlement clerks. 


| office building are to be supplied with fire proof safes. 
exterior will be ! 


On the second floor are the main exchange and call 
board rooms, and official, committee, and lavatory rooms. 
The main hall will occupy 174 feet by 155 feet, with gal- 
| leries ateach end. The call board will be 70x80 feet, 
with galleries, and will occupy the height of two 
Stories, or thirty-five feet, on the east and south side of 
the building. The president, secretary, clerks, and 
cominitiees will occupy the west and south portions of 


maple, as it is much more desirable to 
stand on than marble. The room will 


into the room, by fans in basement, 
around the bases of the columns and 
through the risers of the windows. The ventilation will 
be from the fioor along the outside of the room and down 
through the several pits. This will also be effected by fans 
located in the basement for winter purposes and for sum- 
| Mer there will be a series of fans in the roof for sultryand 
extreme warm weather.so that both upward and downward 
ventilation can be used at the same time, so as fo change 


the air in the room every fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The office building in the rear and adjoinimg the Board 
of Trade quarters is in the same siyle externally as the 
main portion. Excepting space in two stories for acall 
board room on one side and Board of Trade official 

| rooms on the other, this part will be divided into offices. 

| It will be run up nine stories, with a large interior sky- 

| light in addition to the numerous windows on the out 

| side. 

| The roof is remarkable for the novelty of its support. 
It is sustained by four great iron trusses, running noith 
and south, supported on eight iron columns, running 
from foundation to roof. By this means the walls are 

| relieved of this burden, while the minute swaying of the 
columns allows the iron roof to contract and expand with- 
out injuring the masonry. 


be warmed by indirect steam heat.forced © 


the two stories opposite the call board. Abovethis there 


| will be six stori-s of offices in the south end or office Speculation in corn in Chicago is dull. 
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Grain Commission Cards. | Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards, 
E.&H.C.EDWARDS, MM. P, AIKEN & CO.. | Bouse} 


CHAN DILER-BROWN Co. 


GRAIN AND MILLSTUFFS, Commission Merchants, AIS AND SE 


COMMISSION m ERCHANTS, 


1 Se i ae epmacmrtta EMPIRE BLOCK, CHICACO. 
W. W. Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sits. CHICAGO. | 7 : 5.4. Brows, { CHICAGO: je. H chs _ MILWAUEEE 
"ore ating arr es Special Attention to CONSIGNMENTS of GRAIN ~S°= SO mares 
RnR. B. HOWARD, | Serene scotaica ma = hye Cc. F. LISTMAN & Co., 
. : | xecuied wi ispatch. h ( E 
Commission Merchant, i “| Commission Merchants and Exporters 
| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Ete. | Orders for Grain and Mill Stuffs Promptly Filled. 48 Metropolitan Block, 
NWo.162TaSalleStrect, | wWaRNER « winsuR, | Om mera nian 
CHICAGO. : mr Es i Sofi i = and Sam 


~_w.NorvtHUP &co., __ #eneralCommission Merchants 


Commission Merchants Room 25, Metropolitan Bleck. Chicago. GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO.; 
CRAIN AND PROVISIONS © Bieaze, Bowen, Prescians finer Nataa GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


Bovezr axp Sotp upos Usvat Marerms. Correspondence So ——- a rh ae nk NORPOLK. VA. 
ae eee kil, N. ¥.: or O. P. Collie Bz Basile Simess sifemded te at Newport News (Eastern Terminas 
114 La Salle Street. CHICAGO. ahah ae 7 oe = s 


INTERIOR OF MAIN HALL IN THE CHWAGO BOARD OF TRADES NEW BUILDING 


“voicrT, MAHOOD & co., SO ER ae | BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & (0., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, GRAIN AND FLOUR, Grain Commision Merchants 


Reem 10. Chamber Commerce, — iLL. 


Bacdi 0 153 West Pratt Street. 

aceoeiee BALTIMORE, MD. 

BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 
A Deed Frans ae = Flow, Grain and Prod Butter, =F _and 
Market reporis sent to shippers weekly Cooling — ms fo: . 
257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH. PA. SS A. B. TAYILOR & CO. 


F.H. PEAVEY & Co Tere, ES Commission Merchants 
as = A a ; "e 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Flour Agent, Gin, Flour and Millstufis. 
327 Hennepin Ave., Rooms 41 & 45, Ninneapoli, Mizz. ANTWERP, BELGIUM, soe = ory io aa angeles Sg 
Bs adeecchen cree c cc tates umamdmocrcare.| REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
F. Scnwasrz. B. Scawanre. NW. A. SANBORN, Tr. 6. SIMS c& CO., 
_ BRO.. Receiver and Easterm Agent . a ae 8 
hie eeragrmealias a jGeneral Produce and Commission Merchants 


Gen’l Commission Merchants: WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, PRED, aS ae eins ie. 


y 1641 TO 165 BROADWAY, : MEMPHIS. TENN. 
é Seeds: Pork. Beef. Lard. : Rang 
GRAIN! St. Louis. FLOUR! cone re eee eee ee a SPECIALTIES: 
Hl 


(> Liberal Advancés Made on Consignments. : PORTLAND. MAINE. Flour, Meal, Corn, Oats, Hay and Provisions. 
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a[tems. 


BH eneral 


The U. S. Government is using large numbers of the 
Howe Seales. Borden, Selleck & Co., agents, Chicago, 
il 

David Dows & Co. are quoted as authority for the 
statement that current receipts of wheat in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are chiefly from country elevators, as 
farmers in the Northwest are not delivering much at 


present. 


hile it is true that Mark Lane makes the price for 
our surplus wheat, yet as our own people consume fully 
$00,000 bushels per day, it is evident this latter demand 
i portant factor in determining prices, especially 


IS QI 2 


in years of short crops. 

There is very little corn in store along the [linois & 
Michigan Canal, and searcely any rye; but the ware- 
hou-es are reported to be well filled with oats, which are 
held in the country because the May premium here pays 
well for carrying them there. 


By the new Morrison Tariff Bill, the duty on rye and 
arley is reduced from 10 cents to 8 cents per bushel, the 
duty on potatoes from 15 cents to 12 cents per bushel, 
i the duty on potato starch from 2 cents to 1 6-10 
These products paid nearly $3,200,000 


r pound 
in 1882. 
David Dows, the well-known grain merchant, whose 
ltl recently been somewhat impaired, is once 
sk in his counting house. Though slightly 
isual, there is nothing in his appearance to 
anything but the most robust physical condition 
onsistent with his advanced years. 


H. C. Parker, traffie manager of the Peoria, Decatur 
& Evansville Road, has asked the Illinois Board of 
Railway and Warehouse Commissioners to allow him to 


wns than when taken from elevators. The 


as taken the request under advisement. 

The Lake Superior Elevator Co. of Duluth have given 
for seventeen 700-bushel hopper scales. These 
ure to be placed in their new elevator to be built 
this season. This is the largest order ever placed for 
scales in the Northwest, aggregating a capacity of 11,900 
bushels, to equal 714,000 pounds, or 357 tons at one draft. 


The 


notice 
dealers and shippers by 


following was given last month to 
the roads centering in 
On and after Jan. 10 the following rules will 
regarding charges received on grain at Chicago: 
n bulk consigned to Chicago, local, will be im- 
ely unloaded in elevators, after arrival and in- 

less way-billed for “track delivery,” or held 


0. 


¢ lines, private tracks, or to elevators, will 
a charge of $3 per car for switching; grain 
ack delivery and afterward ordered to ele- 
2 <s, or to connecting lines, will be 
2 } per car for switching; cars to 
on team track must be unloaded within 
rs after being placed in position te-oad ; 
ed to other lines, private tracks, or to ele 
t be so ordered within thirty-six hours after 
lelay beyond these hours will subject cars to 
for demurrage of $3 per day, or any part of a 
; grain destined to points beyond Chicago, 
) billed, will be delivered to connecting lines free 
itching charges, but if held for inspection a 
per car will be made; for switching to 
. warehouses, or elevators not on the tracks 
line, additional charges will be made ac- 
ocation. 


The Sar Franeiseo notices the fact that some 
the wheat ocean freights of the Pacific coast 
hed exorbitant figures, causing severe abuse of 
owners and contractors, and great sympathy with 
lucers and holders. Now this state of things is re- 

i; there is a deficient wheat crop, and an excess in 
ipply of tonnage, so that ship owners and charterers 
avy losers, and producers and buyers are seizing 
the advantage. The Grocer considers this expression of 
sympathy with the one class, while none is shown toward 


those 


10 had chartered vessels to arrive, an unreason- 
ing sentimentality. The latter perform an exceedingly 
valuable service in supplying facilities for traffic to a 
vast section whose imports are light, and exports un- 
certain in quantity, and so distant from foreign markets 


as to render the risks great as to obtaining remunerative 
returns. The recent opening of the Southern Pacific 
will probably prevent a return to the former high rates 
of wheat freights, but they will in turn doubtless again 
become higher; while it may well be doubted whether 
“the present demoralized condition of the ocean freight 
market is altogether an unmixed benefit.”’. Assuredly 
mere sentiment should not govern the judgment of the 
public in the consideration of mercantile matters, or 
lead to a failure to appreciate their importance, and the 
risks they involve. Butitis clear that transportation 
lines, managed by accumulated capital in a few hands 
with no route competition, did produce “exorbitant” 
freight rates, as is admitted. Itis far more difficult for 
the numerous producers, scattered over a large territory, 
dependent on their grain for a livelihood, to meet by 
any methods of combination those transportation monop- 
olies where there is little or no competition. In the 
long run popular sympathy is liable to be right. 

Ata meeting of the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, on Jan. 22, the George A. Severance Warehouse 
and the George A. Weiss Elevator were temporarily 
made regular for the delivery of grain in them until 
May 1. The George A. Severance has a capacity of 
600,000 bushels, and is for No. 2 corn only. The receipts 
are to be issued by George A. Severance, and the grain 
delivered through the Indiana Elevator. The George A. 
Weiss has a capacity of 25,000 bushels,.and is regular 
for No. 2 barley and oats. The receipts are to be signed 
by and the grain issued through, the Chicago & Pacific 
Elevator. They are simply annexes to the respective 
elevators through which the grain will be delivered. 


Legal Notes. 


Securities Founded on Option Contracts. 
Securities founded on contracts of sale where neither 
party contemplates a delivery are void—Lowry vs. Dill- 
man, Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


Common Carrier. 

A common carrier is liable for the fu 1 value of goods 
consumed by a fire which was due to its negligence, al- 
though the bill of lading stipulated that it should not be 
liable for a loss by fire, and, in no event, for more than a 
stipulated sum as damages.—Seruggs vs. Railroad Com- 
pany, Untted Sates Supreme Court, Hastern District of 
Missvuri. 


Warehouse Insurance Policy. 

The owners of a warehouse being indebted to the 
plaintiff, agreed to Insure same against fire for his bene- 
fit, and accordingly agreed with the defendant for such 
insurance, in their names, with loss payable to the plain- 
tiff. But by mistake the plaintiff's name was written in 
the policy as the assured and the owner of the property. 
A loss occurred within the period of the risk, and after 
proof of loss by the owners, and adjustment by the de- 
fendant, the former assigned the policy and their rights 
thereunder to the plaintiff. Held, that the equity of the 


| case was with the plaintiff, and that he was entitled to 
| have the contract reformed, according to the true under- 


standing and purpose of the parties thereto.—<Spare vs. 
Home Mut- Ins. Co, U. 8. Circuit Court, District of Ore- 


gon. 


Options in the United States Court. 

In the case of Jas. B, White vs. Geo. M. Barber, be- 
fore Judge Blodgett of the United States District Court 
of this city, the jury brought in a verdict on Feb. 7 in 
favor of defendant. This suit was brought to recover 
$11,412.50 paid by plaintiff ‘to Barber, as his agent on 
the Board of Trade, for margins, and security on sales 
during the July wheat corner of 1882, in which the 
broker was 100,000 bushels short on contracts for White. 
The latter, as was shown in evidence, approved of the 
tender of his agent of red winter in place of No. 2 


| spring wheat, and also of submitting the price to settle- 


ment by the Board of Trade arbitration committee. But 
not satisfied with the price fixed, $1.35, White joined 
Wright and others in the chancery proceedings, which 


_ failed. In the present suit the plaintiff took the ground 


that these transactions were of the nature of gambling, 
and therefore legally void. Judge Blodgett in his 
charge quoted from decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court ani that of Illinois in explaining the 
criminal code law. He said that time contracts for 
future delivery, made in good faith, were valid; but that 
those of the nature known as “puts” and “calls” were 


gambling transactions and invalid. The judge referred 


to the recent decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois — 
as sustaining the validity of the award of the Board of | 


Trade settling committee, and this point was not, there 
fore, now before the jury. The latter, after considerable 
deliberation, sustained the leg Uity of the contracts. _ 


STAINED BARLEY. 


A correspondent of the Amertcan Cult vator says there 
is no greater fraud practiced on farmers than the heavy 
deduction made by the purchaser of barley, if the grain 
is a little stained by exposure to the weather during 
harvest. He remarks: 

“Barley is chiefly used for the brewing of beer and 
for the feeding of stock, and, also, when in the shape of 
malt, for distilling purposes. For feed it is ground, and 
when so prepared stained barley cannot be distinguished 
in its fatten ng properties from the brightest articles. 
It is a mere question of weight. Hogs and cattle do as 
well and fatten as quickly on stained barley as on that of 
the brightest samples; and for feeding purposes, even if 
the grain is a little germinated, it is but little the worse. 
Indeed, many farmers and housekeepers, in England and 
elsewhere, often cause the barley which they are going 
to feed to horses to grow nearly as much as if it was to 
be malted. Many believe such feed to be much more 
wholesome, and for some years past there has been a 
considerable clamor in England to allow farmers to feed 
malted grain to their stock, which, on account of the ex- 
cise laws, could not otherwise be done. So much for 
feeding barley. 

“When barley, however, is to be used for malting, it 
is another matter altogether. For malting purposes it is 
always treated as follows: It is first soaked in water 
for about thirty hours, the water being sometimes drawn 
off and fresh added; the water which comes off the 
grain is always high colored and has a most disagreeable 
smell, and any staining of the barley would pass off in 
this process. The grain is then put in an inclosure in a 
mass of about thirty inches deep, where it remains at 
rest until the rootlets begin to sprout and the grain to 
increase somewhat in heat. It is then removed to the 
floors and spread abroad in a mass of less and less thick- 
ness, until it has grown sufficiently for the maltster’s pur- 
pose. His object isto make it increase at the root but 
not at the sprout, which latter is never allowed to appear 
outside the husk of the grain. The sprout is only al- 
lowed to grow to about three-fourths of the length of the 
grain; it is then thrown on to the kiln and dried by fire 
heat. It requires to be watched night and day, and as 
soon as the heat of the fioors arrives at a certain degree, 
it is turned and thrown abroad; this stops the heating, 
and completes the operation. ; 

“In former years I worked many thousands of bushels 
of barley annually, and often paid a higher price for 


plump, slightly stained samples than for bright lots of a | 


thinner quality. The yield and quality of beer is quite 
as good from a stained as from a bright sample of malt, 
and such s'ained samples malt equally well, provided no 
heating or germination has caused thestain. Ittherefore 
really comes to this—that the demand for an almost im- 
possible quality of barley, so far as coloring is concerned, 
is caused by the purchaser of the barley wishing to re- 
duce the quality to different grades, and thus reduce the 
general price unfairly. 

“For many years I have had to do with two extensive 
malt houses, and I never saw stained and unstained par- 
cels kept in different lots. All the barley that was fit 
for malting, and had grown on one kind of land, was put 
together and worked together. The beer made from 
stained barley is equally good and keeps equally well 
as the beer made from the bright samples. 
fore, should there be two prices, except for taking an 
unfair advantage of the farmer?” : 


ARE FREE CANALS A FAILURE? 


The New York State Engineer and Surveyor has got- 
ten himself into hot (canal) water by reason of the posi- 
tion assumed by him in his annual report, respecting 
free canals. 
successful and necessary means of transport, have out- 
lived their usefulness, and that as between railroads and 
canals, when considered with reference to their relative 
merits as affording a means for rapid and economical 
transport, it must be regarded as a foregone, inevitable 
conclusion, that the canals must go.” 


Naturally these radical expressions have been met 
with an «mphatic protest by the supporters of the no toll ; 


system. In the first place, it is shown that the business 
done this year was largely in excess of any other period 


in the past five years, although the season was thirty — 


days shorter than that of last year. It is intimated by a 
canal officer that Mr. Seymour had too much personal 
interest in the railroads to make an unbiased report on 
the canals, and that he has been soured by his fai ure to 
be re-elected. New York merchants, t 0, have taken 


the cudgels against the State Engineer. They hold, with — 


good reason, that the influence which the canals have 


upon railroad transportation is of greater importance to — 


the whole country than is the entire cost of the main- 
tenance of the canals multiplied many times On the — 
other hand, they claim that, so far from returning to the 
toll system or abandoning the canals, the state should 
enlarge them at once, so that boats four times the present — 
size can be employed. We are not sure but the mer- 
ena are in the right in this matter—Cleveland Trade 
eview. ; 


Why, there- _ 


His conclusion is that “the canals, as a — 


~_ - . -ee 
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— Aftems: fron, Abroad. 


The Liverpool grain merchants, John Herd, Jr, and 
William J. Mullins, charged with obtaining £16,000 by 
false pretenses, have been sentenced to imprisonment. 


Looking at Russia from an Agricultural standpoint, its 
future is most unpromising. Little more than ten years 
ago the granary of the world, she now exports less wheat 
to Europe than does the United States, and h sa formid- 
able rival in Eastern India. The want of a market is 
impoverishing the farmers and diminishing the number 
of vessels visiting Russian ports, and both are having, as 
a consequence, a most disastrous effect upon the trade of 
villages and towns. 


At the annual meeting of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, held at London, England, Dec. 
12, the following report relating to the Corn Sales Bill 
and the Corn Returns Act was passed: ‘The council at 
their March meeting confirmed their former resolutions 
in favor of the cental being the proper standard weight 
for the sale of corn, and approved the bill introduced by 
Mr. Rankin, which proposed to make its use compulsory. 
A petition in support of the bill was also agreed to, and 
the chairman and other members were present at a dep- 
utation on June 19, when the proposals of the bill were 
recommended to the favorable consideration of the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. The measure was, however, 
withdrawn for the session. At the May meeting of the 
council attention was again directed tothe returns of the 
sales of corn officially made for the Glazette averages, 
and to the working of the Corn Returns Act of 1882. 
The council recognized, as a great improvement, the 
present arrangement of returning markets and the recti- 
fication of sales by weight, but regarded the opposition 
elicited to the return of re-sales as justifiable, and once 
more recorded their opinion that only the first sale from 
the producer should be returned for the purpose of the 
tithe rent charge.” 


The Laborers’ Society of Galway, Ireland, has for some 
time past created difficulties in getting vessels discharged 
at the docks there, by the attempt to «nforce its rules on 
the warehousemen. These rules forbid the use of the 
donkey engine for discharging cargoes; and no member 
of the society is allowed to work ona vessel using steam ; 
and further, no member is to work on or alongside a ves- 
sel employing non-society men, under penalty of certain 
fines. About Christmas a stevedore, Joyce, employed to 
discharge a small steamer, was fined $25, which he re- 
fused to pay. On New Year’s day Messrs. Richardson 
Bros. & Co. received a large shipment of grain by steam- 
er, whose captain employed this Joyce to act as steve. 
dore, in consequence of which the society men refused 
to work. Joyce then employed outside laborers, when a 
number of the men in the employ of the firm refused to 
work, who were immediately dismissed, some of them 
having been in the employ of the house for years. All 
the society men inthe employ of Messrs. Richardson 
then left the warehouse, refusing to work unless their 
dismissed comrades were re-employed. This was not 
done, however, but the steamer was satisfactorily dis- 
charged and a new staff of workmen employed, in spite 
of the foolish obstruction of these men and their arbi- 
trary rules. 


‘ 


Among the grain-producing countries of the world the 
Argentine Republic is pretty certain to take a conspicu- 
ous place at no remote day. According to a recent re- 
port of the American Consul at Buenos Ayres immense 
possibilities of grain production exist there and already 
ce development of this kind has been made in the 

\rgentine Republic. The whole country contains 800,- 
000,000 acres of land, of which only a very small portion 
is yet under cultivation, but the progress made in the 
past half-dozen years has been such, that instead of the 
country being a large importer of food products, there is 
already a considerable surp'us exported. Thus in 1879 
the shipments of wheat amounted to about one million 
bushels, and this year the exported surplus is estimated 
to be 10,000,000 bushels. The development is coincident 
With immigration and railroad extension in the two 

rovinces of Buenos Ayres and Santa Fe, and consider- 
ng that the population of the whole country is less than 
three millions, this is a singularly good showing. It 


_ seems hardly probable, however, that the present aver- 


age yield of grain can be greatly exceeded for years yet, 

and the full development of the vast untouched resources 
‘must be still far off, though it is not to be overlooked 
that agricultural development in new countries now 

moves with infinitely greater rapidity than it did a gen- 
eration ago. 


The fact that British India has become a considerable 
er of wheat is an indication of the remarkable 
shifting in the world’s granaries in modern times. Egypt 
was at one time a heavy producer of wheat. Under the 


_ Ptolemies and the Roman Governors she used to supply 


the markets of Italy, especially Rome, when it was al- 
st as populons a city as London is now, and a failure 
of the Egyptian harvest was the signal for a great 
- shortage a pread stuffs in the Empire. But agriculture 
_ Was much better organized in Egypt then than now, and 

the wheat production many fold greater. New routes 

‘of commerce have opened up new regions of supply, of 
hich the Baltic states of Germany came in first, and 
ern Russia next. For half a century or more 
zic was the great wheat exporting city of the world, 
it was felt as a severe blow to England when in 1806 

leon took that place and closed the port. For the 
t fifty years after the settlement of the Congress of 


27 


Vienna (1818 to 1868), Odessa held the foremost rank as 
an exporter of wheat. England up to 1865 looked to 
Dantzic and Odessa for her deficiency of bread supplies. 
But during the last twenty-five years the United States 
has outstripped these rivals, and notwithstanding the re- 
cent spurt of surplus from India, there is no ground for 
fear that that country will be able to supplant our prod- 
uct in the markets of Western Europe, owing to her 
dense and increasing population, her periodical drouths 
and famines, and her remoteness from the great depend- 
ent markets. 


Thg Davidson Grain Separator, which is being exhib- 
ited at the Calcutta Exhibition, is described by the Times 
of India as follows: The “Phoenix” Grain and Seed 
Separator is an invention of an English miller. By 
means of a series of boxes the dirty grain is separated 
in large and small sizes, and from the dirt and small 
seeds which depreciate the wheat from 8 to 10 per cent. 
The boxes are practically sieves, and are aided in their 
action by a current of air from an exhaust fan The re- 
sults in cleaning the grain are said to be excellent. 
“However,” says the writer, “the Indian cultivator may 
despise cleanliness, he will find that he must respect 
Western prejudices in its favor so long as he desires to 
exchange his products for Western goods or corn.” 


THE RIVER CONVENTION. 


The Mississippi River Convention commenced its three 
days’ session.on the afternoon of Feb. 5, in Lincoln Hall, 
Washington, D.C. About five hundred delegates were 
in attendance, and the auditorium was divided up into 
sections by states and territories, of which eighteen 
were represented. Back of the platform was stretched a 
large canvas, on which was recorded the amount of the 
tonnage of the Mississippi River, with the statement 
added for the benefit of Congress, that, with an improved 
channel, this record would be increased 40 jer cent. 
Mr. B. Wood, of New Orleans, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, called the convention to order, and Sec- 
retary G. L. Wright read the call. A committee on a 
permanent organization, rules, etc., was appointed, rep- 
resenting each state. Commissioner West, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, welcomed the delegates. After recess 
the following permanent officers, as reported by the 
committee, were unanimously elected : 

President, E. O. Stanard, St. Louis; Vice-Presidents, 
C. C. Sheets, Alabama; John C. Calhoun, Arkansas; H. 
G. McPike, Illinois; M. A. Marks, Indiana; Gen. G. 
M. Dodge, Iowa; A. Y. Shoop, Kansas; George C. Wad- 
dill, Louisiana; H. C. Waite, Minnesota; John R. Lynch, 
Mississippi; the Hon. R. T. Van Horn, Missouri; the 
Hon. Frank Ransome, Nebraska; George H. Anderson, 
Pennsylvania; §. Colyer, Tennessee; John McLure, 
West Virginia; William Wilson, Wisconsin; James M. 
Freeman, Colorado, and J. H. King, Dakota. Secretary, 
George L. Wright, St. Louis. Assistant Secretaries, John 
W. Bryant, New Orleans; D. F. Wilcox, Illinois; 8. L. 
McHenry, Pennsylvania, and C. A. Lounsberry, Da- 
kota. 

By resolution the privileges of the convention were 
extended to the members of the Ohio River Convention 
present. President Stanard addressed the convention 
with a statement of the objects of its meeting, and an 
earnest, lucid presentation of their importance to the 
nation. Based on the history of the past, he said that 
within the next fifty years our population would reach 
110,000,000, whose commercial interests would be largely 
in these waterways, especially as equalizers of freight 
rates in competition with railroads. New York State 
has spent over $70,000,000 on her canals to benefit her 
own residents; but this proposed improvement would 
directly benefit 50,000,000 people. Since the organiza- 
tion of the River Commission. Congress has placed at its 
disposal about $6,000,000; and the President thought the 
onlyway to get adequate improvements for the Mississippi 
was through this Commission. Extracts were then read 
from the report of the Senate Special Committee, com- 
mending the work done on the river by government en- 
gineers; and special atten'ion was called to the part 
relative to jetties as fresh and official. Resolutions were 
passed by acclamation favoring a continuance of the 
improvements now in progress; also thanking President 
Arthur for his two special messages to Congress, em- 
bodying broad and statesmanlike views on the subject. 

The second day’s proceedings were introduced by un- 
furling a large fag of the Union, according to resolu- 
tion. Senator Logan and his colleagues of the Senate 
Committee were received by the delegates rising and 
loudly cheering. Quite a number of resolutions were 
offered and referred, and a large number of enthusiastic 
speeches were made on the principal and subsid ary 
enterprises. With the mild exception of some jealousy 
shown by delegates from St. Louis as to the proposed 
river and lake canal improvement, there was a remark- 
able unanimity in the views and feelings expressed 
relative to the plans already adopted, while the antici- 
pated antagonism from the advocates of the “outlet” 
system seemed to find no voice. Among the resolutions 
proposed and referred were those embracing the follow- 
ing suggestions: Further improvements of the Tennessee 
River and Vicksburg harbor; the enactment of a law 
requiring bridges to be so located and constructed as not 
to endanger life and property; and to prevent obstruc- 
tion of navigable waters by railroads; approving the 
plans made by United States engineer officers, and de- 
claring that public work ought to be done by such 
officials, and that no work should be done by contract, 
and no convicts be employed on public works except on 
public roads. The others proposed are embraced in the 
comprehensive resolutions, finally adopted by acclama- 


tion. Those who represented the interests of the Henne 
pin Canal were jubilant over the results. 

The resolutions were adopted on the third day, and 
were, in substance, as follows: The preamble set forth 
the nature and far-reaching importance of the work, 
representing an area of eighteen states and territories. 
The first resolution presents a recapitulation of the ele- 
ments of the immense home and foreign commerce to be 
affected by these improvements, and the legitimacy of 
the exercise of the powers of Congress in their behalf. 
The three following resolutions contain the substance of 
the whole matter: 


‘2. We earnestly affirm the declaration of the River Improve. 
ment Convention, which met at St. Lonis, October, 1881, that it is 
manifes:ly the imperative duty of the Government to cause to be 
made such improvement of the Mississippi River and its navigable 
tributaries as shall permanently secure the safe and easy naviga- 
tion thereof. Especially is this daty obvious and our demand just- 
ified in view of the donations already made by Con s in land 
amounting to nearly 200,000,.00 acres, and in bonds issued or guar- 
anteed to nearly $100.000,000 more, in aid of artificial highways, the 
peers of individuals, and which even at the lowest rates must 

urnish the most costly form of transportation on a large scale, as 
compared with appropriations not yet so great as one-tenth in all 
for the improvement of more than 15.0 0,000 miles of natural water- 
ways whose freedom from tax or monopoly is protected by consti- 
tutional guarantee, while by the cheaper service and unrestricted 
competition they afford a most efficient check on exorbilant charges 
by any other route to the sea. 

‘3. We also emphatica ly approve the appointment by Congress 
of the Mississippi River Commission as the first well considered 
and efficient step toward permanently opening the Mississippi Val- 
ley to the markets of the world. The work of the commission has 
passed out of the region of experiment, and has fully justified the 
expenditure made and the plans adopted for the improvement of 
the lower river. We specially approve their plan for preserving 
to the main river all the water of its tributaries, and for removing 
all obstructions, whether natural or artificial, which tend to defiect 
or draw off any portion of the same. We also ceclare that the sys- 
tem now being successfully prosecuted uncer direction of the Sec 
retary of War for the improvement of the Upper Mississippi meets ~ 
with general approval. In the judgment of this convention, said 
improvements ought to be continued under the same system, the 
general plan and jurisdiction, respectively, as at present. We also 
earnestly urge upon Congress that the scientific and comprehensive 
system of river improvement by a competent commis-ion thus 
inaugurated as to the Mississippi should be applied without delay 
to complete the permanent improvement of the Missouri, Ohio, and 
other navigable rivers, and that true economy dictates that all such 
work be carried on by liberal and regular appropriations. 

“4. That in the interest of cheap transportation, and to afford a 
choice of water routes to the seaboard, we regard the connections 
between the upper navigable waters of the Mi sippi and the great 
lakes as of great importance, and that Congress in making the ap- 
propriations ought to have a regard to the establishment of free 
water communication between the valley of the great river West 
and tide-water East, in accordance with the recommendations here- 
tofore made by the President of the United States in his special 
message on this subject.” 


In four more resolutions are embodied: The cordial 
appreciation of the services rendered in support of these 
improvements by the President of the United States; the 
wisdom of Congress in the appropriations and surveys 
already made for their advancement; the special benefits 
of the light-house system to the navigation of the river 
and its tributaries, and the hope that the number of dis- 
tricts and lights might be judiciously increased; the 
course of the Executive Committee was highly approved, 
and a desire expressed for its continuance until this 
great work had been satisfactorily completed; and that 
said committee be authorized to present to Congress a 
suitable memorial on this matter, and to publish and dis- 
tribute the proceedings of the convention. A supple- 
mental report stated that the resolutions offered relative 
to the dangers resulting from improper bridging of 
Western rivers had received thoughtful consideration. 
The Convention adjourned, subject to the call of the 
Executive Committee. 


THE DAKOTA FARMERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 


The Farmers’ Convention met at Grand Forks, Dak., 
on tne morning of Jan. 30, the attendance being limited 
to delegates, all of whom were present. The subject of 
the elevator grading of wheat was fully discussed. It was 
admitted that the books of the companies seemed to 
prove that the Minneapolis grading was liberal, but the 
facts, they claimed, show that these accounts are 
“cooked” and are incorrect. The wrong is charged upon 
the agents, who, it is said, act simply for their own ad- 
vantage, swindling both employers and farmers. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted to the effect: That 
this Convention, being convinced that good reasons exist 
for these numerous complaints, request the elevator 
companies to inaugurate a system of checking their 
agents’ books, in order to secure honesty in weighing 
and grading wheat at the points of shipment. This reso- 
lution was sustained by Maj. Flemminz and Judge West, 
Territorial Inspectors. The former thought this course 
wiser and more likely to be successful than litigations. 

The permanent organization of a Farmers’ Union was 
effected. The plan is to arrange County Unions through 
the State, whose delegates shall compose the central 
body; and steps for this purpose are to be taken at once. 
The general plan is similar to the old Grange, and its 
objects are the mutual protection and encouragement of 
the agricultural industry. 


A LAKESIDE MUSING. 


Oscar Redingote was Adelbert Mahaffy’s adopted son. 
Years ago when Gwendolen was but a baby, and the 
proud father had g-ne out one evening for another 
bucket of soothing syrup to keep her from howling the 
roof of the honse off, he had found Oscar, then a boy of 
seven, trying to rob a blind man. He had taken the 
little waif home, brought it up as his own child, and 
now, at five-and-twenty, Oscar was on the Board of Trade. 
He had resumed the old business.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Zlevator antl Afyrainy News. 


J. N. iff has sold his elevator at Jessup, Lowa. 

A. M. Thompson, grain dealer at Worcester, Mass., has 
failed. 

The grain elevator at Kasota, Minn., is closed for the 
winter. 


S. Jo lin & Son, grain de vers at Spencer, Ind., have 
sold out. 

Atkinson & Co., grain dealers at Jewell, Iowa, have 
sold out. : 

Thayer, Butters & Co. have sold their grain business 
at Ottawa, Tl. 

George F. Kinsley, grain dealer at Fall River, Mass., 
has made an assignment. 

John Wakelin, grain dealer at Valley Center, Mich., 
has sold out to C. Townsend. 

A. J. Hare, grain dealer and warehouseman, of Decoto, 
Cal., has made an assignment. 

George M. Whedon & Co., grain dealers at Stanley, N. 
Y., have made an assignment. 

The firm of Routh & Baldridge, grain dealers, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have dissolved. 

Brill, Conley & Uo., grain dealers at Riley, Ind., have 
sold out to Robertson & Wilson. 

Stockdale & Dietz, of Walcott, Iowa, have lately ad- 
ded a feed mill to their elevator. = 


Johnson’s new mill and elevator at Milford, Neb., are 
completed and ready for business. 


The Oconto Co, of Oconto, Wis., intend to build a | 


large elevator near their flouring mill. 


Meyers & Millspaugh succeed J. W. Millspaugh in 
the grain business at Shawneetown, Ill. 


A new flouring mill and elevator will soon be erected 
at McPherson, Minn., by a stock company. 


S. G. Richardson, grain and produce dealer, of Vicks- 
burg, Mich., has sold out to Watson & Bliss. 


Messrs Park Bros. & Co., grain dealers at Ada, Ohio, 
have sold their mill to Messrs. Hall & Liles. 


The firm of C. G. Barth & Co., grain commission mer- 
chants, of Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 


Two large elevators will be erected at Port Huron, 
Mich., in time for handling the next crop of wheat. 


John Barr & Co. of Morris, Ill., grain dealers, have 
failed, with liabilities to the amount of about $50,000. 


H. C. Brown has withdrawn from the firm of Morse, 
Rogers & Co., grain and lumber dealers at North Bend, 
Neb. 

Grain buyers at Mitchell, Dak., purchase grain of 
farmers, who in some instances haul it as far as sixty 
miles. 

The new elevator at Glenwood, Minn., is in running 
order. This elevator was built by subscription of the 
citizens. 

A grain dealer at Yankton, Dak., has bought 2,400 
bushels of wheat since harvest of the Crow Creek 
Indians. 

Tate & Trollinger, Mebanesville, N. C., are putting a 
fifty-horse power Westinghouse Engine into their flour- 
ing mill. 

Ten round elevators will be erected at various points 
in Dakota in the spring by the Lenham Elevator and 
Lumber Co. 


The firm of Butterfield & Hoyt, flour and grain deal- 
ers at Charleston, N. H., has dissolved. William A. 
3utterfield continues. 


The mammoth elevator being built by the Canada 
Pacific Railway at Port Arthur, will be ready for storing 
grain in afew weeks. 

Wm. Lane & Sons, grain commission merchants at 
Kansas City, Mo., have dissolved partnership, and the 
business is discontinued. 

Roche & Sherwin, grain and provision commission 
dealers, of this city, have dissolved partnership. Each 
continues in the business. 

Blake & Co., flour and grain commission dealers, of 
Baltimore, Md., have failed. The matter, it is said, has 
no commercial significance. 

Purinton, Beaumont & Co., grist millers and .grain 
dealers at Topsham, Me., have dissolved. Edward 
Beaumont continues the business. 

G. W. Van Dusen & Co. are about to turn the elevator 
at Zumbrota, Minn., into a flouring mill, and are taking 
out the old engine to put in one of more power. 

Kk. P. Bacon has retired from the firm of L. Evering- 
ham & Co, grain commission merchants, of this city. 
L. Everingham continues the business under the old 
style. 

We were mistaken in our item last month about the 
dissolution of the partnership of Winchell & Butler, at 
Odebolt, Iowa. This firm was never in business at Ode- 
bolt, but at Schaller, Towa. Winchell & Co. have been 
doing business at Odebolt, but rented their property on 
Jan.1, to &. M. Thew & Co. Mr. F. A. Winchell of the 


| about 300,000 bushels of wheat were 


firm formerly did business at Odebolt, but left there in 
October, and built a 22,000-bushel Seeley Elevator at 
Kingsley, Plymouth Co., on the C.& N W. R. R. 


The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asyociation, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., intend to build elevators at Winni- 
peg, Emerson, Portage la Prairie, Neche and Brandon, 
Manitoba. 

W. H. Squair, formerly in the “Assiniboine Mills,” at 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, has taken a position as 
grain buyer and weigh-master in Elevator “A,” at the 
same place. 

The Saginaw Couwrder, of Saginaw, Mich., says that 
marketed in 
that city in 1883; a good showing for a new beginner in 
the wheat trade. 

The Minnesota Elevator Co. are about building a road 
bridge across the Chippewa River at Durand, Wis. A 
charter has been assigned to the company and a bonus 
of $3,000 subscribed. 


Messrs. See'ey, Son & Co. of Fremont, Neb. are build. 
ing a new 20,000-bushel elevator at Central City, Neb. 
Barnard & Leas’ Corn Sheller, Cleaner and \arehouse 
Separator will be used. 


J.B. & W. H. Anderson, grain dealers, millers, and 
bankers at Mendon, Mich., have failed. They had been 
in business sixteen years, and were considered solid. 
Their business was quite extensive. 

John H. Trowbridge & Son, Albany, N. Y., flour and 
grain dealers, have made an assignment. Their assets 
are $20,000; about equal to the preferences. The failure 
was due to the suspension of Coleman & Co. of New 
York. 

The members of the Merchants’ Exchange, of St. 
Louis, Mo., are discussing the question of changing the 
speculative grade of wheat in the St. Louis market, so 
as to embrace Turkey wheat, now being extensively 
raised in Kansas. 

There was a large meeting of the Board of Trade of 
Erie, Pa., Feb. 11, for the purpose of memorializing Con- 
gress not to extend the steam grain-shovel patent, which 
was denounced asan additional embargo on lake com- 
merce and the grain trade. 


A firm at Arvilla, Dak., a station on the Manitoba, 
twenty-two miles west of the Red River, reports the pur- 
chase this season of 146,639 bushels of wheat, of which 
124,873 graded as No. 1 hard, or all but 15,766. Of the 
latter amount 8,900 bushels inspected No.1 and No. 2 
hard. 

W. EE. Johnson & Co., coal dealers, of Chicago, I1., 
have recently purchased from the Link-Belt Machinery 
Co. of this city a link-belt elevator for handling coal. 
The elevator picks up the coal from barrows and de- 
livers itto a large storage bin, from which it is spouted 
to the wagons. ’ 

The Starch Works at Peoria, Ill., were recently sold to 
Dr. Firminich @& Son, of Buffalo, N. Y , the considera- 
tion being $200,000 worth of stock in the American 
Glucose Co. The purchasers intend to increase the 
works to four times their present capacity and employ 
800 men. They will be started up at once. 


G. W. Van Dusen & Co., grain dealers of Rochester, 
Minn., have issued circulars advising farmers to sow hard 
wheat instead of soft, as the latter is very hard to sell 
among millers, and tends to lower the grade. They have 
distributed the circulars among their agents all along the 
road, and will give them a wide circulation. 


Wn. E. Bent, of St. Louis, architect and grain elevator 
builder of St. Louis, Mo., is now engaged in building a 
250,000-bushel house for the Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., 
at Leavenworth, Kan. It will be a modern house, with 
large facilities for shelling and cleaning corn as well as 
wheat. It will have a handling capacity of 100 cars 
per day. 

The line of elevators and grain warehouses recently 
purchase | by Strong & Miller of H. D. Kellogg, Minne- 
apolis, are located on the Hastings & Dakota division of 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul—Montevideo, Watson, Sacred 
Heart, Renville, Buffalo Lake, Norwood, Oliva and Gran- 
ite Falls) Mr. Strong, of the purchasing firm, is now 
inspecting the elevators, with a view of ascertaining their 
total capacity. 


The failure of B. Blake & Co., grain and flour mer- 
chants at Baltimore, Md., was announced on ’Change 
there on Feb. 4. They made an assignment without 
preference to Edward M. Schryver, giving him $15,000 
in cash and wheat. Their options for from 70,000 to 
80,000 bushels of wheat were closed out during the day. 
Their liabilities were estimated at $20,000, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be able to pay fifty cents on the 
dollar. 


Charles Kaestner & Co. of Chicago, Ill, have shipped 
to the Detroit White Lead Works two Improved Water- 
Cooled Paint Mills and Mixers. They are building fur 
Hay.s & Calihan, of this city, a new improved device 
for elevating sand from the lake, and for screening and 
loading same by machinery. The above firm have also 
furnished machinery to the following parties: To N. 
W. Hoag, Delaware, Wis.,a No. 20 Kaestner Patent 
Grist Mill; to Geo. B. Tateman & Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., a No. 24 Kaestner Mill; to Muskegon Brewing 
Co., anew Kaestner Patent Mashing Machine and im- 
proyed grinding machinery; to Todd & Stanley. Mill 
Furnishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., a lot of Kaestner Fire 
Proof Elevator Boots; to L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., a No. 80 Kaestner Mill; to Heller & Talmage, 
proprietors of the National Spice Mills, a complete out- 
fit for manufacturing, including engine, boiler, roasting 


and grinding machinery, etc.; to Pheenix Distilling Co., 
of this city, four Osterlein Patent Friction Clutches; to 
Bailey & Seamans, Rawhide Butte, Wyoming, one of 
Gates’ Patent Pulverizers. 


According to the statement of Mr. Pillsbury, the fol 
Jowing are the amounts of wheat and per cent. of grade 
at the stations named for 1882 and 1883: Llarwood, 1882, 
104,000 bushels, 1883, 152,00) bushels, No. 1 hard, 90 per 
cent.; Gardner, No. 1 hard, 90 per cent.; Manvel, 1882, 
52,000, 1883, 70,000, No. 1 hard, 92 per cent.; Ardoch, 
1882, 68,000, 1883, 146,000; Ojata, 1882, 62,000, 1883, 78, 
000, No. 1 hard, 85 per cent.; Norton, 1882, 74,000, 1883, 
98,000, No. 1 hard, 91 per cent.; East Grand Forks, 1882. 
112,000, 1883, 98,000, No. 1 hard, 85 per cent.; Grand 
Forks, 1882, 62,000, 1883, 44,508, No.1 hard, 6314 per 
cent.--Grand Forks Herald. 


The affairs of the firm of H.S. Gilbert & Co., grain 
and commission men at Ottawa, Ill., reported a few 
weeks since as in an uncertain state, have been entirely 
settled, and the firm has resumed business, having re- 
purchased from J. Iver Montgomery, into whose hands 
it passed at time of judgments. The new firm is com- 
posed of Mr. Gilbert, of the old firm, and E. J. Man- 
chester, late of Mendota. The retiring members are 
Messrs. Parker and Scott. . The warehouses of the firm 
will be continued at Ottawa, South Ottawa, Grand 
Ridge, Wedron, Buffalo Rock and Utica. Mr. Man- 
chester continues his interest in the warehouses at 
Henry and Hennepin, operated under the firm name of 
Eriswood & Co. 


The committee of the Farmers’ Convention met the, 
merchants of St. Paul on Feb. 9, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 1. We demand an immediate revision 
of the system of elevators upon the Manitoba Road. 2. 
That we most earnestly recommend the system in prac- 
tice by Mr. Sawyer, of Duluth. 3. That it is the earnest 
desire of this committee that the St. Paul, Minneapotis 
& Manitoba Railway Company at once take upon itself 
the same supervision of ils elevator system as is in vogue 
by the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, viz., exact that 
the elevator companies shall each day report to the gene- 
ral officers the price they are paying at each elevator and 
the price of wheat the same day at the market reached 
by this line, and to exact that price; there shall be a dif- 
ference of not more than five cents less (exclusive of 
freight charge) than the market so patronized, and as a 
check have local railroad freight agents report daily the 
prices paid farmers at their respective stations. The 
above resolutions were duly discussed, some opposition 
being shown toward the principle of indorsing any one 
particular elevator system. It was said in the talk that 
the elevator men protect themselves, and that in the case 
of Mr. Sawyer he was acting for his own benefit, while 
at the same time his system had in it commendable feat- 
ures, worthy of the attention of the committee. But 
there is no protection for the farmers in the matter of 
grading, which is for the Legislature to determine and 
settle. On motion it was resolved to refer these resolu- 
tions for amendment to a committee of three, to be 
named by the chair. The following gentlemen were 
named: F. L. Dana, of Ramsey; Geo. P. Harvey, of 
Walsh, and Geo. B. Winship, of Grand Forks Counties. 
The committee then left for Minneapolis to inspect the 
elevators there. 


CATECHISM OF THE BoARD.— What 7s a Bull?—A bull 
is a person who talks much of the prosperity of the 
country, the vast earning capacities of the railroads, the 
big crops out West, and then eats a ten-cent sandwich 
for dinner. 

What is a Bear 2?—A bear is a person who talks much 
of the depression of the iron trade, over production, too 
many railroads, and that everything must go to smash. 
In the evening he occupies a front seat in the crack the- 
ater of the town. 

What is a Broker ?—A broker is one who, in considera- 
tion of a certain commission, properly sees to it that you 
“eo broke.” 

What ¢s a Put?—A put is an instrument in writing 
which secures to you the right of putting your money 
where you will never see it again. 

What is a Call?—A call is an instrument of torture 
benevolently issued by a capitalist. The profits you 
thought you would make generally begin after it has ex- 
pired. Brokers sometimes accept them as margins. 

What ts a Margin ?—A margin is a sum of money put | 
up on your deal. It has a patent right for always grow- 
ing smaller, and is related by marriage to a stop-order. 

hat is a Stop Order ?—A stop order is an electric ma- 
poe used in firing you out of the market.— Walt Street 

Ws. : 


No Partnersuir.—A bull who had been roaming 
around the country for several years, tossing up every 
object he could get his horns under, one day met a bear, 
and said; > 

“See here, stranger, why can’t you and I live on better 
terms ?” 

“How 9 

“Why, let us travel together and whack up the profits. 
You don’t seem to be such a bad fellow, and I know 
there’s nothing mean about me.” i 

“My dear sir,” softly replied the bear, as he brushed 
the fly off his nose, “did we enter into partnership there 
would be no profits. Asit is, a toss is followed by a 
squeeze, und vice versa. Did we both attack the same 
victim at once we should certainly quarrel and give him 
a chance to escape.” : 

“That’s so—that’s so,” mused the bull, and he lifted 
Wabash a point and bellowed to the bear to look out for~ 
the tumble.— Wall Street News. S25 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


The National Board of Trade held its first important 
business session on Jan. 26. The first subject considered 
+ wasthe improvement of the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers in Oregon. Mr. Dodd, a merchant of Portland, 
who had come East especially in the interest of this im- 
provement, stated that the merchants of Portland had 
expended within a few years $400,000, against an expen- 
diture by Government of only $100,000. A resolution 
was adopted recommending a liberal appropriation by 
Congress to this work. The various Eastern Boards of 
Trade presented several propositions in reference to a 
national bankrupt law. A resolution, after free discus- 
sion, was adopted, urging the attention of Congress to 
this subject, and recommending the passage of an act 
embodying the principles of the Lowell bill. The prin- 
cipal discussion of the day was upon the resolution of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in reference to canals, which 


read as follows: 

' Resolved, That the enlargement of the Ilinv is & M:chigan Canal 
and the construction of the Hennepin Canal, connecting the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers, as by survey recently made by the Secretary 
of War, are necessary to control and materially reduce the cost of 
transportation from the fields of production to the great lakes, and 
that the cheapest possible transport from the interior to the sea- 
oak is indispensable to the retention of foreign markets for our 
cere: 


A large number of speeches were made, all favorable 
excepting two, by Mr. Strahan, of New York, and Mr. 
Parsons, of Detroit. The latter was, however, converted 
by the address of Mr. J. C. Dore, of Chicago, which was 
ae speech of the occasion, and finally voted for the reso- 

ution. 

Mr. Dore stated that two bills were now pending be- 
fore Congress, asking for appropriations to these canals. 
The estimated cost of the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal was $6,673,000, including feeders and right of way ; 

: and of the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan 
‘ Canal was $2,299,000 for a channel of the same dimen- 


; sions, viz., eighty feet surface width and ten feet depth, 
* which is ten feet wider than the Erie Canal, and of equal 
‘ depth. These improvements would complete a free 


waterway from St. Paul to New York, a distance of 2,000 
miles. These improvements are shown to be of a nation- 
al character from the large number of states west of the 

Mississippi directly interested in them; while as to Illi- 
: nois alone, not more than one-twentieth part of her terri- 
, tory would be tribntary to these canals. In 1872 a senate | 
committee reported tuat the Hennepin Canal would save 
in one year an excess over its cost of $1,260,000. The | 
average estimated freight charges were 8 6-10 cents per 
bushel less by canal than rail, or one-half the latter. The | 
entire cost is estimated at less than $9,000,000. New | 

England and New York, on the basis of one cent per | 
bushel saving, would each save annually $450,000, or | 
$150,000 more than the interest on the entire cost of con- 
struction. The enlarged facilities of grain transporta- 
tion on the lakes the last twelve years, and the freedom 
from tolls on the Erie Canal, have each reduced grain 
shipping charges six cents per bushel. Thistwelve cents 
per bushel reduction to the seaboard is what has enabled 
our cereals to control the markets of Great Britain and 
Western Europe. The charges by rail are everywhere, 
except when in direct competition, double that by water. 
“Great Britain now takes cargoes of wheat from Cawn- 
pore, 900 miles up the Ganges, to Liverpool or London, 
yia Suez Canal, without breaking bulk; and the facili 
ties in the latter are soon to be greatly increased and 
cheapened by enlarging the present or constructing a | 
new canal. 

Mr. Geo. H. Sidwell, of Chicago, emphasized the im- | 
portance of these references to foreign competition in | 
the grain trade by additional statements as to the work | 
of the British Government in India, in increasing trans- | 
portation facilities; and also that of Russia in rapidly 
extending her rail and waterways around Odessa for the | 
benefit of this traffic. He argued that it is necessary for 
the American Government to afford, as far as practicable, 
cheap transportation for the coarse grains to European 
markets, in order to compete with other grain-growing 
countries; and that the construction of these canals 
would be a benefit to the whole country, and not simply 
to one section. 
Mr. Murry Nelson briefly replied to an objection 
made by Mr. Buchanan, of New Jersey, that this West- 
ern competition would work a detriment to the grain- 
; es of that state by cheapening the price of grain 
in the East. Mr. Nelsoa, while admitting this fact, said 
that while the Western farms were devoted almost ex- 
; evely to the production of grain, the Jersey farmers 
_ had generally given up this cultivation, and had turned 
their attention to fruit, dairy products, and garden lux- 
_ uries, while their cattle and hogs were chiefly fed on the 
grain products of the West. The resolution was adopt- 
-d, with only one vote in opposition. 
The session of the 26th was devoted mainly to the 
feaeiion of foreign prohibition of American pork. As 
: hog is supplied with the most intricate, improved 
chinery for manufacturing corn into its concentrated 
roduct, pork, this animal is a most important factor in 
é grain market, affecting the demand and price of the 
extensively grown of our cereals, corn, more per- 
than any other one. A long and spirited debate de- 
ed the facts of the case and the injustice of this 
ibitory action, and led to the adoption of resolutions 
ying most of the features of the Dingley bill. 
these resolutions look to the adoption of retalia- 


legislation, nothing is specifically recommended. 
ollowing are the resolutions as adopted: ‘ 

s, Oertain foreign countries, by legislation and edicts, 
hibited unconditionally the importation of American pork 
on the misrepresentation that the same dre unwholesome 
nd; and Y oR 

s, The general consumption of and the most rigid and 


scientific inspection of American pork products in England and in 
this and other countries haye demonstrated the absolute, whole- 
someness and soundness of said products; and 7 

WHEREAS, Such prohibitory acts are a most serious blow to our 
farming and manufacturing interests, and equally an injury to our 
commercial and financial prosperity; therefore 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade respectfully requests 
Congress to take prompt action with a view to the remoyal of the 
unjust discrimination now referred to, and which we believe to be 
in violation of the spirit of treaty obligations. 


DULUTH AS A GRAIN CENTER. 


The Duluth Tribune presented its patrons, on the open- 
ing of the new year, with a review of the growth and 
development of the “Zenith City.” From a population 
of 2,500 in 1875, it has grown in eight years to be a city 
of 17,000, with commercial facilities, naturally excellent, 
rapidly extending in all directions. In the sharp com- 
petition for the grain traffic of the Northwest, Duluth is 
much nearer to those vast and rapidly extending fields 
of production than Minneapolis, as is shown by its regu- 
lar shipments of wheat to the latter point for milling 
purposes. Relatively to the East and the seaboard ports, 
the Tribune claims that this city has 300 miles the ad- 
vantage over its rival, who must ship her grain and flour 
over an expensive railway system to Chicago, at which 
point it is still equally distant from the Eastern markets. 
While Chicago stands atthe head of Lake Michigan, 
Duluth occupies an equally advantageous commercial 
position at the head of a much larger lake, and nearer 
by hundreds of miles to their common sources of supply 
in the West. The statement is also renewed as to the 
increasing milling competition of Buffalo and Rochester 
with Minneapolis, at which points, it is claimed, the 
manufacture of flour can be carried on less expensively. 

“The grain trade of Duluth,” says the writer, “is yet 
in its infancy.’ Her total elevator capacity during the 
year just passed was 2,750,000 bushels, which will be in- 
creased in time for the crops of the new year to 5,500,- 
000, by the completion of three new elevators, already 
in progress. The present elevators of Duluth are as 
follows: Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s Elevator * B,” 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, and storehouse “C,” 
of 1,100,000 bushels capacity. The total receipts of this 
company in 1883 were 5,923,138, and total shipments 
were 4,685,926 bushels. The Union Improvement and 
Elevator Co.’s Elevator “A’’ has a capacity of 650,000 
bushels. Its total receipts of wheat during 1883 were 
1,713,240, and its shipments 1,605,916 bushels. The latter 
house during the same period received 422,884 bushels 
of corn, and shipped the same amount. The aggregate 
of wheat receipts at this port last year were 7,638,378, an 
increase over those of 1882 of 3.487.245 bushels. The 
total shipments of wheat were 6,291,843, an increase 
over 1882 of 3,746,913 bushels. The new elevators in 
process of erection are: One of 1,100,000 bushels capaci- 
ty by the first named company; one of 1,000,000 bushels 
capacity by the owners of Elevator “ A,” and a house of 
650,000 bushels capacity by the Duluth & Western Ele- 
vator Co. Beside the above, Davis and Caffeld built last 
season a large oat elevator and wheat cleaner, at a cost 
of $12,000, which are in successful operation. Noting 
the fact that the wheat receipts of Duluth in 1883 nearly 
aqualed those of Milwaukee in 1882, a table is presented 
of the wheat receipts of the latter city as compared with 
hose of Chicago during the period since the first reports 
were made, up to 1882, inclusive. The figures were ob- 
tained from the Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of Trade of the two cities respectively: 


Years. Milwaukee.| Chicago. 
1,687,465 

Fee Sas settee Cis NOMURA EU ae | rea HO eg cas 3,038,955 
eee 7,535,097 
arene 8,767,760 

ves =e ene] 10,554,761 
4,876,171 9,639,614 
5,580,681 |  8,060;766 
"108,458 | 14,927,083 
15,930,706 | 17,385,002 
15,630,995 | 13,978,116 
13,485 419 11,408,161 
9,147,274 | 12,184,977 
12,043,659 | 9,266,410 
12,777,557 | 11,978,753 
12,523,464 | 13,695,244 
12,760,578 | 14,772,094 
17,745,238 | 16,876,760 
18,883,887 | 17.394,409 
15,686,611 14,439,655 
13,618,959 | 12,724,141 
28'457,937 | 26,266,562 
25,628,143 | 29,764,622 
27,878,727 | 24,208,370 
18,174,817 | 16,574,058 
19,814,949 | 14,164,515 
21,763,312 | 29,713,577 
19,649,352 | 34,106,109 
11,756.463 | 23,541,607 
10,176,098 | 14,824,990 
8,058,422 | 23,008,596 


Sue Hap To Do rr.—The other day, when old Pungle- 
up, the grain merchant, went home to lunch he was sur- 
prised to find an unusual number of wet umbrellas on 
the rack, so he ascended to his wife’s room, and said: 

“Anybody in the.parlor, my dear?” ; 

“Yes, dearest,” replied his better half, who was putting 
the finishing touches to an elaborate toilet. “Yes, dear- 
est; quite a lot of people. There’s the doctor, an ex 
pressman, a hackman, a grocery clerk, a telegraph re- 
pairer, and nine messengers in the parlor.” 

“What on earth are they here for?” 

“Well, you see, lovey, my new plush and rep princesse 
came home five days ago, and it has been doing nothing 
but rain ever since. I’ve stood it just as long as I could, 
and so when it rained again to-day I just rang for every- 
body on the telegraph indicator, so I could have some- 


body to show it to. Isn’t it too lovely for anything!” 

and with an expectant smile she rustled down stairs. 
And old P. didn’t sit and write to the Lunacy Com- 

missioners. He had been married before, old P. had. 


AN INTERESTING REPORT ON BAL- 
TIMORE’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The annual meeting of the Corn and Flour Exchange, 
of Baltimore, Md., was held on Jan. 28. The president, 
Geo. H. Baer, read the report of the Board of Directors 
for the year. Mr. Baer referred to the general depres- 
sion of business throughout the country during the past 
year, there being a reaction from the prosperous period 
immediately following specie resumption. - Manu- 
factures, acd especially railroad extension, have been 
overdone, the latter, since 1879, having been only equaled 
in the flush times preceding the panic year of 1873. Our 
markets have been glutted with manufactured articles, 
while the production of cereals has held its fair average, 
and we have had our usual surplus of wheat and corn 
for export. Similar conditions at the same time existed 
in consuming countries, and Europe has been able to 
supply her demands at prices lower than this country 
was willing to acccpt. Our annual surplus of wheat and 
flour, estimated as wheat, is 150,000,000 bushels, and our 
visible supply of wheat at the opening of the year was 
larger than ever before. This condition of things, ac- 
companied with the dangers of manipulations and specu- 
lative combinations, is a matter of serious import, and 
has engaged the thoughtful consideration of political 
economists and statesmen, as well as of producers and 
dealers. 

The president congratulates the Exchange, notwith- 
standing this unfavorable ou:look and its increased ex- 
penses in occupying its present large and convenient 
quarters, on its prosperous condition. All demands upon 
the treasury have been promptly met, and besides in- 
vesting $100,000 in the Chamber of Commerce Building 
Association, the Exchange has rentals, loans, ete., yield- 
ing $7,250 annually, not including the $1,700 stock in 
old building, at present non-productive. 

The report states that the inspection department is 
thoroughly organized, and that no inspection stands 
higher at home and abroad than that of Baitimore. The 
elevator superintendents are specially complimented on 
their watchful care as tothe grain stored in their re- 
spective houses, and it is due to their vigilance and 
prudence that from the entry of the first car load of 
grain to the present time, with the exception of a small 
car load of corn in Canton, not a bushel of grain has 
been posted in the elevators there, while during this 
very month of January, one million bushels of wheat 
have been posted in New York, depreciating the value 
of grain intrusted to the care of that port, and discredit- 
ing the character of American wheatin all the world’s 
markets. The summary of the year’s business, though 
not as flattering as that of some former years, owing to 
the partial failure of winter wheat in the sections tribu- 
tary to Baltimore, shows that port to have received, 
within 900,000 bushels, as much wheat last year as in 
1882; while the receipts of New York, in the same 
periods compared, showed a falling off of 17,000,000 
bushels. 

The new up-town elevator of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. at Camden has been completed and will 
meet a long-felt need in handling grain not destined for 
ocean shipment. More ample storage capacity, the re- 
port says, is required at Canton. In spite of the energy 
of the elevator company’s officials, cars loaded with 
grain were frequently, during the year, kept on track a 
week or ten days, and several millions more of grain 
might have been received by the N.C. R. R. had the 
storage room been adequate. The fact is noted'that the 
Northern Central Road, during 1883, brought several 
million bushels more grain than did the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the special trunk line of that port. In view of 
the splendid terminal facilities of the latter at Locust 
Point, its Western connections, and interests identified 
with those of Baltimore, this unfavorable comparison 
with its great rival, whose Eastern terminus is not in 
that city, is considered a matter of surprise. The atten- 
tion of the former road is called to the advisability of 
increasing the facilities of its lake route, via Sandusky, 
and thusin some measure counteract the advantages of 
the free Erie Canal. The differential rate of three cents 


-per hundred pounds, allowed on grain by the trunk line 


pool to Baltimore, it is stated, has not been rigidly ad- 
hered to. The board has pledged to the president of the 
B & O. Railroad the earnest support of the members of 
the Exchange in his determined efforts to secure to Bal- 
timore a part at least of the advantage of her geograph- 
ical position. New York is not backward in seizing 
every advantage of canal, river, and lake, and this small 
differential rate so reluctantly conceded is not one-half, 
says the report, of that to which this port is justly en- 
titled, and the Exchange look to this great trunk line to 
protect the interest of the trade of that city, even at the 
risk of a much dreaded railroad war. 

The reading of the report was followed by the election 
of a new board of directors, which after a spirited con- 
test, resulted in the election of the following members: 
Geo. T. Kenly, Geo. H. Baer, Robert 8. Fowler, James E. 
Tate, T. Burling Hull, Samuel E. George, John Gill, E. 
M. Shryver, Henry A. Parr, Thomas H Levering, 
Samuel P. Thompson, Samuel G. Crocker, J. N. Gilbert, 
Joseph D. Small and George H. Pistel. 


It is said that some of the farmers of Shakopee, Minn., 
received seventeen cents per bushel more for their wheat 
at Minneapolis than local buyers were paying. 
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a The writer points to these | 
interests that would thus be 


| freight rates. 


| paraHel to it. 


subserved as giving a bright promise for the 
future of this route, and says that they should in- 
tensely stimulate the people of Canada, whose 
interests are therein primarily and more com- 


| pletely involved, to hasten it forward, especially 


when it is seen how large a territory would be 
benefited thereby, on both branches of the Sas- 
katehewan. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


Mr. G. H. Sidwell, a Chicago delegate to the 
late National Board of Trade Convention, gave to 
a Tribune reporter a comprehensive statement of 
the discussion held on the Hennepin Canal pro- 
ject. The opposition to the scheme came strongly 
from the Eastern delegates, who cited the failure 


| and abandonment of the Kanawah Canal, in Vir- 
| ginia, another one in Pennsylvania near the Alle- 
/gheny Mountains, and various others North and 


South, as showing that artificial waterways were 
no longer needed in this country for freight car- 
riage. These objections were met by showing 


: the increasing interest and expenditures on canals 


in France, Germany, and by other European na- 
tions. The course of the above-named canals, 


| North and South, while the main movement of 
| trafic is Fast and West, was mentioned as the 


cause of their failure. The water-routes, such as 
the Erie Canal, were the great correctors of high 
Last “year, in the face of the par- 
tial failure of the corn crop, the latter transport- 
ed about 42,000,000 bushels of grain or 3,200,000 
more than all the trunk lines combined that run 
This shows that canals are not yet 
obsolete. The Hennepin Canal route would open 
an uninterrupted waterway from St. Paul and St. 
Louis to the seaboard, draming all the Western 
states and tapping the railway lines between these 
points. The result would also be a reduction in 
the cost of transportation, thus aiding us in our 


| competition with Russia and India im the grain 


trade, which endangers our loss of Western Euro- 
pean markets. In the presence of an impending 
Presidential election the matter of economy of 
expenditure was a motive to opposition. Some 
Rastern delegates claimed that the benefit of this 
plan was limited to the West, and that this section 
ought to build it. These parties wish to rule‘ 
out all improvements except those on the sea- 
board. The Michigan delegates were at first in 


| Opposition, but finding the solidarity of these 


Western improvements involved cutting off 
appropriations to their own waterways, they suc- 
cumbed in its favor. The Eastern agricultural 
interests, it was said by seme, would be injured 
by a scheme that would place the Western pro- 
ducts in their markets at prices too low for the 
Eastern farmers to enter into competition. But 
this argument has been fully and repeatedly an- 
swered; while the coarse grains would be de- 
creased in price, such as wheat, corn, and oats, the 
East would gain more than a counterbalance to 
this loss in her improved facilities for other pro- 
duets, vegetables, dairy, stock, ete., with a market 
at herown door. The whole effect of the opera- 
tions of erain-dealers has been by enlarging canals 
and Increasing vessel capacity to reduce the cost 
of transportation by moving the coarse grains in 
bulk from the farms where bags were formerly 
required. As has been seen, however, the final 
result of the conference was highly satisfactory, 
and favorable to canal interests. 


INDIAN WHEAT AND AMERICAN 


SILVER. 


The article of Mr. Bookwalter in Bradstreeé’s, 
on “Indian wheat competition” has called out a 
letter from Mr. Edward Atkinson, the noted Bos- 
ton statistician, on the effect this Increasing fac- 
tor in our grain trade will probably ere long have 
on our foreign exchanges. Such a state of trade 
continuing will soon call for a steady export of 
coin from this country to meet the balances held 
against us abroad; and this must be supplied by 
gold coin or bullion, so long as our silver coinage 
Is worth only alittle more than 80 per cent. of 
its face value in gold. Should this Indian com- 
petition, says the writer, increase as rapidly dur- 
ing the next five years as it has done the last five, 


that period will probably bring the entire curren- 
ey of this country to the single silver standard 
with all its injurious results. Except for this 
forced coinage of $2,000,000 worth per month of 
silver bullion, our exports of the latter might in- 
crease with the decrease of our wheat exports; 
and as India is proverbially a silver absorbing 
country, with her increased agricultural and com- 
mercial prosperity, a large amount of this metal 
might then be used by her for ornament as well 
as for hoarding. This would probably maintain, 
perhaps increase, the value of silver, which is now 
threatened with still greater depreciation. These 


considerations should appeal to the selfish inter-— 


ests of the silver producing states “in favor of 
the same policy which justice and common sense 
require, to wit, the recoinage of our base light- 
weight dollars into coins of sufficient weight to 
be worth 100 cents in gold.” * . 


THE POWERS OF BOARD OF TRADE. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois on the case of A. M. Wright and others 
vs. the Chicago Board of Trade, in reference to 
the arbitration on the “July wheat deal,” while 
sustaining the judgment of the lower court, 
adversely to appellants, is in effect a new de 
ure. It is understood that repeated decisions of 
this court for years have placed the sovereignty 
of the Board, as to its operations of arbitration 
and discipline, entirely beyond the control of law 
and equity; and cases have been dismissed on the 
ground of non-jurisdiction. The Board of Trade 
is a corporation not organized for the purposes 
of making money, but to secure by mutu 
sent certain privileges in trade. But the im- 
mense money value of these privileges is shown 
in the fact that the membership ticket is now 
placed at $10,000; and on the street cannot be 
procured for much less than $5,000. 

But the .operations of this Board, real and 
speculative, creating within limits the prices of 
cereal and commercial products, aiding, and 
often engendering by its machinery those hu, 
“corner” producing schemes that affect the grain 


markets of the entire world, have become of the 


utmost importance to the welfare of the general 
public and of trade. 
a body, so related to general commerce, 
should be utterly beyond the jurisdiction of the 
state which created it, and the examination and 
judgment of its courts, has been a strange 
anomaly which the present decision abrogates, 
while the limits of the powers of the Board are 


shown by it to lie in the provisions of its organic — 


law and in the common law and statutes of the 
state. The decision says: “The court would in- 
— its power to prevent the Board from 
violating a plain requirement of its charter; or if 


any statute or rule of common law would be- 


violated by such action the court would afford re- 
lief.” And “whenever the Board shall attempt 


to perform arbitrary acts, beyond its chartered — 
powers, the courts will afford a proper remedy.” 


Judges Mulkey and Dicky dissented from the 
decision on the ground that the facts did most 
emphatically, in this case, warrant the court’s in- 
tervention. Judges Scholfield and Sheldon 
sustain the special decision in the present case, 
but say: 
that the courts should not interfere to protect a 


member from expulsion in a case when a proceed- — 
ing should be in violation of rules and regula-— 
It is thought that should the dissenting — 


tions.” 
judges write out their opinions, a considerable 
number of facts relative to the arguments and 


eases, misquoted, as is claimed by the court, will — 
be brought to light, that may impair public con- — 


fidence. ; 


Corn, it is said, is selling in some parts of 
Georgia at $1.15 per bushel on credit, with 8 per 
cent. mterest. i 
such costs in the purchase of the necessaries of 
life that should be produced by the farmers them- 
selves. 
farmers who pursue this suicidal course is stead- 
ily diminishing, and that the larger number in t 
South have learned the advantages of diversity 
production. as 


“We are unwilling to admit the idea — 


No cotton production can sustain — 


It is to be hoped that the number of | 


con- | 


That the operations of such — 


q 


—— -Fslitorial Mention, 


p W. Hz. Austin, of Franklin, Neb., in subscrib- 
ing, writes: “Cheap at twice the money.” 

a —————— 

___ Iw spite of the shortness of the corn crop, and 
its poor quality, corn does not seem a favorite 


article of speculation. 


“Tax large falling off in wheat exports the last 
year were largely compensated by the increase of 
diver exports over 1882. , 


‘Te Canadian millers have so far been unsuc- 
cessful in getting the Canadian tariff on wheat 
lowered to suit their ideas. 


Tue directors of the Baltimore Corn and Flour 
_ Exchange have protested against the extension of 
the steam grain-shovel patents. 


Ir would seem that at last the Hennepin Canal 
is “a go.” “No pent up Utica confines our pow- 
ers; but the whole boundless continent is ours.” 


Iris strongly hinted that the people in the 
_ grain inspector’s department have been assessed 
* forward the political aspirations of Gov. Ham- 
~ A coupix of very flattering testimonials to the 
merits of machinery made by the Barnard & Leas 
Miz. Co., Moline, Ll., are printed in another col- 


a 
Te 
t 

@ 


__Catcaco now has in store the enormous amount 
of nearly 23,000,000 bushels of grain, being 
- about one-half of the visible supply of the whole 


‘country. 


Ir cannot but be apparent that the people are 
etermined, by the increase of water facilities, to 
e themselves with regulators of railway 


e danger, at one time, of being flooded, which 
d have proved disastrous, as they were full 


Mr. Hurt, of the Manitoba Road, denies that 
3 of the shippers of grain over his road are 
rebates, and declares that all shippers pay 
same rates. 


_ Messrs. Dean Broruers, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
of a well-known and complete line of 
pumps, send us aneat catalogue just issued 
m the press. 


Firminicu, of Buffalo, the well-known 
t and manufacturer, proposes to make 
ky out of starch refuse, and whisky men are 
ed in consequence. 


NADA, it is estimated, will require 10,000,000 
els of American wheat before the next har- 
_ One Canadian miller is taking 10,000 bush- 
weekly from Chicago. 


re New York World does not think highly 
new Metropolitan Theater in that city. It 
can be used as a grain elevator when enter- 
nts are not being given. 


fue legislature of Massachusetts has been pe- 
d to protect shippers against some of the 
nsible rogues who have of late infested 
and beguiled parties into making consign- 
to them. 


s. Seetey, Son & Co. of Fremont, Neb., 
that everything indicates an active sea- 
vator building, and that such parties as 
y want Seeley Elevators should make 
nts for them early; for later on, some 
ho want them may have to possess their 


tives will, it is thought, report favorably a bill to 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Tue committee of the House of Representa- 


empower the Postmaster General to exclude the | 
“bucket shops” from the use of the mails, as well | 
as the lottery companies. 


Messrs. Jounson & Fre.p, of Racine, Wis., 
have issued a neat lithographed circular of their 
Racine Dustless Separator, in which we notice 
some strong testimonials to the merits of the ma- 
chine from prominent elevator owners. 


Ir seems that the project of the Russo-Ameri- 
can company for bailar grain elevators in Rus- 
sia, has not yet become a fixed fact, for we read 
that the Imperial Council will soon consider the 
advisability of forming such a company. 


Tue sympathy of the Milwaukee millers for 
the hard wheat farmers is possibly tinged with 
more or less revengeful feeling against. their 
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is far less than usual, the risks of keeping being 
too great to justify advances. Much the largest 
part still unmarketed is in a precarious condition, 
and Chicago, it is said, will be fortunate if it 
escapes “hot corn” next spring and summer. 


THe Jou~ Hurcuisos Mre. Co. of Jackson, 
Mich., haye very recently moved into their new 
and more commodious quartersin that city. This 
concern manufactures the well-known Hutchison 
Dustless Iron Corn Sheller, and have now also 
embarked in a general mill furnishing business, 
for which purpose they have put in a full line of 
mill furnishing goods. They have added a num- 
ber of new and improved machines to their works 


| which will increase their capacity. Their works 


and store-rooms are located on the corner of 
Francis and Washington streets, Jackson, where 
they will be pleased to meet their friends and 


| patrons. 


A rew days since Mr. Geo. H. Sidwell, who 


Northwestern competitors, who persistently refuse | has served on the Board of Trade Committee of 
to allow any considerable quantity of hard wheat | Appeals on the Inspection of Grain, resigned his 


to pass their mill doors. 


Tue grain, flour, and whisky men of Terre | 
Haute, [nd., object to the plan of organizing a | 
Board of Trade in that city, which will leave out 
grain and flour quotations. They say that unless | 
market reports are received they will form a grain | 
and flour exchange of their own. 


THERE is a movement among the members of | 
the Chicago Board of Trade to defer moving into 
the new Chamber of Commerce until May, 1885. 
The new building will be completed next October, | 
but it is thought that the office accommodations / 
in that locality will be insufficient at that time, | 
while, at the same time, the leases of nearly all 
offices run from May to May. 


Iy the district court at Keokuk, Iowa, on Feb. | 
4, the case of the state of Iowa vs. W. N. Sturgis | 
was dismissed, Francis J. Kennett, of Chicago, | 
the chief witness for the prosecution, failing to | 
appear. Sturgis, as the reader will doubtless re- | 
member, had been indicted for making way with | 
100,000 bushels of corn in the Keokuk Elevator, 
upon which Kennett & Co. had made advances. | 
It would seem from Kennett’s failure to appear | 
that he and Sturgis had arranged their differences | 
amicably. 


Tue Wall Street News says: “Railroads car- / 
rying grain from Chicago to New York at the 
actual cost of transport, and in some cases less, | 
is not material for a bull market. This is done | 
in the winter, when these roads ought to be mak- | 
ing their harvest of earnings. Every ship and | 
canal boat at Chicago is loaded with grain; and | 
as soon as the season of navigation opens, the | 
water-ways will be crowded with boats. What | 
are likely to be the railroad rates and earnings | 
then?” 


Mr. W. G. Apams has purchased of the Sand- | 
wich Mfg. Co., Sandwich, Ill, their department 
of Grain Elevator and Warehouse Machinery and | 
Supplies, and is now conducting that branch of | 
the business in his own name. Mr. Adams has 
had entire charge of this department for some 
time past, and all plans, estimates, etc., have been 
made by him. Mr. Adams continues the business 
on an enlarged scale, and possesses that familiari- 
ty with the requirements of the trade which will 
command success. A neat card advertising Mr. 
Adams’ business will be found in this issue. 


Tue Chicago receipts of corn during the last | 
three months were 23,200 car loads, against 26,- 
832 in the same period of 1882-3, and a consider- 
able accumulation has unexpectedly taken place 
in our warehouses. Kansas, although her corn 
has been broadly distributed West, and in some 
states East, has, it is said, still a surplus far from 
being exhausted. But this is about the only corn 
that furnishes the speculative grades of our 
market, while the poor quality an@ the danger of | 
souring has led to the rapid disposal of other corn | 
generally as feed for cattle, swine, etc., while the 
quantity put up in cribs for shipment next summer 


position, owing to a pressure of outside business. 
The influence of a large majority of the grain re- 
ceivers overcame his objections, and an authorized 
communication withdrawing his resignation was 
sent to Springfield. A reply was received that 
the withdrawal came too late, and that Mr. 
Thaddeus H. Sears had already been appointed. 
The appointment of Mr. Sears was not received 
with good grace by most of the members, whose 
second choice, in case of Mr. Sidwell’s resigna- 
tion, was Mr. A. L. Parker, the assistant grain 


inspector. 


had been re-elected by the Directors on Jan. 22. 


reason for Mr. Randolph's taking this course was 
the appointment of an assistant secretary without 
consulting him. Mr. Randolph considered him- 
self aggrieved by this action, as he is responsible 
for the acts of his assistant. Among the candi- 
dates for the position to be vacated by Mr. Ran- 
dolph are Mr. Theodore Gurney, now city con- 
troller; P. Byrd Price, formerly chief grain in- 
spector; Geo. F. Stone, the new assistant secre- 
tary; and Henry C. Ranney. The place is worth 
$8,000 a year. 


THE committee of the Grand Forks farmers, 
after listening to the report at St. Paul, of the 
sub-committee sent to Minneapolis to investigate 
the railway tariff question, admitted that the re- 
sult was somewhat surprising. Considering the 
greater cost of operating the Manitoba Read, 
compared with that of other Northwestern 
roads, they believed the present rates to be 
fair and reasonable. A report to this effect will 
be presented to the people of the Red River 
Valley. The members of the committee visited 
the office of the Manitoba Road at Si. Paul and 
met Mr. Hill, who said that the company were 


| willing to do anything in their power to make 


matters right. The company would, if consid- 
ered to be the only relief, permit the erection of 
small elevators, but he preferred a minimum 
placed at 15,000 bushels. He, however, agreed 
to the erection of 5,000-bushel warehouses if the 
people insisted, and promised that a reduction of 
freight rates should be given next year. 


A RUEAL grain firm at Atlanta, Ill, having lost 
quite largely in their speculative ventures on 


| corn on the Chicago Board of Trade, in the sum- 


mer of 1881, have appeared the second time be- 


| fore the courts in suits os. their brokers, Messrs. 


Bensley & Wagner, in order to escape the pay- 
ment of losses. In July, 1881, these sharp 
country dealers, estimating the growing 
thought 45 cents too high, and ordered the sale of 
5,000 bushels; this was followed up by orders 
until their sales aggregated 45,000 bushels, while 
prices by Aug. 19 had climbed to 64 cents. Their 
ins having given out, the brokers closed the 
deal at about 643 cents. They hereupon grumbled 
that due notice had not been given, and the 
brokers offered to put them back at the market 
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price, 63 cents, and deduct commissions. é This 
was accepted, and the firm hastened to sell 50,000 
bushels, but corn went skyward in a month to 68 
cents. The order now came from the rural deal- 
ers to buy 50,000 bushels of this “cheap” corn. 
This was done, and the deals closed out at a loss 
of $5,587 on the first sales, and $2,206 on the 
last deal. Reflection decided the country firm 
that the losses were somehow due to the brokers, 
that due notice was not given, and they brought 
suit for the first loss named. ‘The verdict in the 
trial before Judge Gary was adverse to the 
plaintiffs. The recent suit before Judge Rogers 
was for the last loss of $2,206, based on the claim 
that their margins were not exhausted, and that 
they had not given orders to buy. The jury gave 


the plaintiffs a verdict for $206. 


Aw option deal in hops, recently tried before 
Judge Blodgett, in the United States Court of 
this city, was declared by the jury void. The 
suit was brought by W.S8. Grubb against W. 
W. Watkins, on a contract made Aug. 4, 1882, in 
which the plaintiff agreed to pay defendant $100 
for the privilege of buying of him 100 
bales of new hops, to be delivered at his store on 
or before Jan. 1, 1883. The price was to be fifty 
cents a pound if the hops were accepted, or the 
above forfeit. The case was on a demurrer to 
the plea, and the jury held that as there was no 
obligation to take the grain, but simply an agree- 
ment which gave’ plaintiff an option to buy or 
not, the contract was a mere bet of $100 as to 
future prices; the demurrer to the plea was there- 
fore overruled. 


Mr. Wm. Harris recently laid before the 
British Fair Trade League statistics going to 
show that the average wheat production of the 
world exceeds its consumption as a breadstuff by 
at least 80,000,000 bushels. In view of this the 
British Farmer says: “We cannot go on storing 
away a thousand million quarter loaves per an- 
num. Under the continuance of such attempts 
the market may be expected to be re- 
duced below a remunerative level. Hither pro- 
duction will have to be decreased, as in case of 
coal, cotton, iron, ete., or else wheat will have to 
be used for feed, which will hardly be hkely to 
in the face of the competition with 
The final conclusion must be, 
says the /wmer, that wheat production will have 
to call a halt and wait for increased population to 
overtake it. 


be done 


cheaper grains.” 


Tne grain business has its perils. A story 
briefly told in the dispatches to the daily press 
how one good firm went under. ‘They 
saw, or thous ht they saw, a good field for handling 
grain in Detroit, and formed a separate partner- 
ship with a man here as silent partner, and bought 
corn extensively during the fall in Peoria and 
Kansas City, selling in Detroit, Montreal, and 
Liverpool, and also dealt in other grains. They 
worked on advances from Detroit banks, using 
shipping bills as collateral. Their operations 
were very successful till along in the winter, when 
corn graded to them as No. 2 began arriving in 
bad condition, the result of mixing with soft corn. 
Over 60 per cent. of shipments, ageregating 
200,000 bushels, arrived in bad condition. Not 
having capital to carry the business till they 
could get straightened around, they were obliged 


to assion.’ 


shows 


Grear failures, rapidly succeeding each other, 
are reported by the German press as occurring at 
Odessa, Kieff, Warsaw and various places in 
Western Russia, indicating a crisis in the Russian 
export trade. The cause is said not to be over- 
speculation, or the ordinary course of trade, but 
is attributed to the Russian railway policy. The 
raulway competition between the two terminal 
points of Libau and Konigsburg has led to suc- 
cessive reductions in freight rates, amounting to 
nearly 100 per cent. in the last two years. The 
land export trade to the important markets of 
Central Europe, especially Germany, has been thus 
seriously injured; while grain has accumulated at 
points leading to the Mediterranean, French and 
English ports, where it meets active American 
competition, and a stock of 9,000,000 bushels of 


ate 


wheat is in consequence, now piled up at Odessa. 
Prices have been depressed also on account of the 
quality of the wheat, although the harvest was 
good in quantity, and the supply of the finer 
grades required by the markets of Western 
Europe is thus relatively small. 


Tne Committee on Patents of the National 
House of Representatives has decided to recom- 
mend the extension of the steam shovel patent. 
Speaking of the patent and its owners, the 7?rib- 
une of this city says: “AIL that they have so 
made has been taken from the price realized by 
the Western farmers for their crops. The owners 
of the patents are entitled to this, for it was so 
nominated in the bond, but what reason there is 
for giving them more we cannot comprehend. 
The patent is a tax on the entire eastward move- 
ment of Western produce through the Erie Canal. 
Public policy forbids its continuance a moment 
longer than the original life of the patent. These 
days of short crops and short prices are times for 
taking taxes off, not keeping them on; but there 
are some men in Congress whose only idea of 
public duty seems to be to maintain every tax 
that was ever imposed, and to do this for the 
benefit of some special private interest. Certain 
‘t is that the members of Congress who vote for 
this extension, if finally there are any who will 
venture to do so, will be judged to have acted 
for the personal benefit of afew, and against that 
of the people.” 


AN act has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of New York, to prevent “scalping” in con- 
nection with the canal and water transportation of 
the state. Three sections of the act specify par- 
ties whose operations with reference to the 
carriers, come under its jurisdiction, namely: 
Owners of freight or merchandise, to be thus 
transported; contractors for transfers; elevator 
and storage operators; commission merchants or 
agents; forwarders and shippers, or any persons 
negotiating between the owners of commodities 
to be transported, and the proprietors of boats, or 
any persons in any way interested in the owner- 
ship or handling of such merchandise or commod- 
ities. All such parties are forbidden to demand 
or receive, directly or indirectly, any fee, reward, 
drawback, percentage, or any aha inet what- 
ever from carriers for the transportation of such 
freights, or for any services rendered in any way 
for that purpose to said carriers. The penalty, 
on conviction, is to be adjudged guilty of mis- 
demeanor and punished with a fine of not less 
than $100 or imprisonment in a county jail for not 
less than two months, or both fine and imprison- 
ment. Parties thus injured may sue for and re- 
cover any damages they may have sustained. The 
act is to take effect immediately. 


——— 
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Tur wheat crop of California, at about the time 
of harvest, promised a larger return than any 
hitherto gathered, many journals estimating the 
surplus at 1,500,000 tons. But the New York 
Produce Exchange Reporter states that advices 
since the harvest show what that paper had 
steadily predicted, that the crop had been greatly 
overestimated, as the shipments for six months 
from July 1, were equivalent to only 470,000 
tons of wheat, and flour calculated as wheat, 
while the San Francisco Produce Exchange es- 
timated the supply remaining Jan. 1 at 370,000 
tons. The Reporter had predicted that enormous 
losses would be entailed upon the grain fleet of 
California by these exaggerated estimates. | This 
is now an accomplished fact on the Pacific Coast, 
and another instance of the ruinous effects of 
misrepresentations that are made, harvest after 
harvest, as to the extent of the wheat crop. It is 
well understood, says the writer, that these re- 
ports are chiefly due to the “bulls” on the stock 
exchange, and the “bears” in the grain trade, 
whose interests are thus combined on the one 
hand in elevating railway shares, and on the other 
in depressing the price of grain. The surprise is 
that shippers fever seem to learn these oft-re- 
peated lessons of experience. During the 
memorable season of 1879-80, when the cereal 
supplies of Europe were persistently belittled, 


and those of America greatly exaggerated, this 
delusion attracted a large fleet of vessels to the 
Atlantic Coast, while, fostered by a syndicate of 
American speculators, prices were kept so inflated 
as to preclude a free outward movement of wheat, 
and hundreds of ships, barges, etc., lay rubbing 
the wharves for months under heavy expenses. 
On the Pacific Coast this season the same ruinous 
experience is being repeated. “And these 
tremendous evils can be easily traced to misrep- 
resentation and downright lying.” 


Tun Grain Committee of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange «decided the matter as to the 
500,000 bushels of wheat “posted” by Hazeltine 
& Co. on Jan. 14, which was in the Dows store on 
Feb. 7. Mr. Stephen B. Post, who held receipts 
for 144,000 bushels of this wheat, claimed that 
his wheat should not have been posted, but the 
property of David Dows & Co. should bear the 
loss. Some days prior to the posting the latter 
had surrendered their receipts for cancelling, but, 
Mr. Post claimed, had not removed their grain;” 
and that the receipts could not be cancelled with- 
out such removal. The committee unanimously, 
however, decided that Hazeltine & Co., who had 
leased the stores of David Dows & Co., had acted 
strictly in accordance with the rules of this ex- 
change in posting Mr. Post’s wheat. No fraud or 
collusion had been charged by the latter. Some 
of the members expressed the opinion that while 
the decision closed this case, it would lead to a 
modification of the rules of the Exchange to 
guard against any possible collusions in future. 


Tus New York Produce Eachange Reporter 
calls attention to the importance of taking into 
account the relative flour or bread producing 
quality of our wheat in estimating the supplies 
of the world previous to the next harvest. A 
large proportion of our estimated crop of 420,- 
000,000 bushels, especially of winter wheat, is 
deficient in weight and condition, as compared 
with good grain, to the extent of some five or 
six pounds per bushel; this implies a discount in 
its flouring value of a total of from 35,000,000 to 
42,000,000 bushels. The quality of the stocks in 
the ports of the United Kingdom is also reported 
poor, as is much of tne grain in the provincial 
markets; while the millers find the difficulty in 
getting full weight grain is increasing. This state 
of things, in the middle of the cereal year, points 
to an increase in price as we approach the next 
harvest. This influence will be slow and subtle, 
and may be greatly affected by the prospects of 
the growing crop, either in advancing or holding 
the market, or in neutralizing these influences. 
The opinion, says the writer, is evidently gaining 
ground that the area of the world’s wheat pro- 
duction is-relatively being enlarged more rapidly 
than the requirements of its population. 


Masor W. H. H. Benyvarp, of the U.S. En- 
gineer Corps, surveyor of the Hennepin Canal 
routes, in his report to Congress, says: Actual 
results are shown already as due to the direct 
competition of canal and railroads in the ease of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the parallel 
roads. The railroad commissioners of Illinois 
established the freight charge on wheat by rail 
last season at 11 cents per 100 pounds or 60 cents 
per bushel for 100 miles, the distance from La- 
Salle to Chicago; for 130 miles, the distance from 
Henry, on the Illinois River, to Chicago, 12 cents 
per 150 pounds, or 7.2 cents per bushel; for 182 
miles, the distance from Rock Island to Chicago, 
13.4 cents per 100 pounds, or 8.2 cents per bushel. 
It has been freely stated, and generally believed, 
that the railroads have regarded these rates of the 
commissioners as too low. Yet, wheat was last 
season taken from Henry and from Peoria, each on 
the Illinois River, for 3 cents per bushel by rail, 
while the schedule rates were 7.2 cents per bush- 
el. Thus were the rates of the railroad compelled — 
to fall to a point of equality with those of the — 
canal; while on lines not so placed in competition 
with that water route, the rates from shipping 
stations of equal distance from Chicago with those 
of Peoria, Henry, and La Salle were required to 
pay the full schedule rate as established by the 
commissioners, 
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| Notes fron, the Exchanges. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has $500,000 
on hand to build a new chamber. 


The board of directors of the Corn and Flour Ex- 
change, of Baltimore, Md., met on Jan. 30 and elected 
the following officers: President, George H. Baer; first 
vice-president, John Gill; second vice-president, E. M. 
Schryver; treasurer, George T. Kenly; secretaries, W. F. 
Wheatley and H. H. Wroth; executive committee, Robert 
S. Fowler, Samuel E. George, Samuel C. Crocker and 
Jarrett N. Gilbert. 


The New York Produce Exchange, which went into the 
assessment life-insurance business some little time ago, 
when that peculiar form of supposed indemnity was in 
the flush of its popularity, is now discovering its mistake. 
As the society and members grow older deaths increase ; 
and, with no cash reserve to draw from, and only the 
contributions of survivors to look to, the “insurance”’ is 
found to be both unfair and uncertain. The local col- 
umns of the New York 7?mes of the 6th inst. refer to the 
present status of the case as follows: There was an- 
other death reported yesterday among the members of 
the gratuity fund of the Produce Exchange, bringing the 
number reported to within one of the total estimated for 
the year, which will not expire until April 1. As the 
number for the last year ovetran the estimate, and the 
present year will also show a larger number than ex- 
pected, there is much dissatisfaction among the members 
of the fund at the prospect of increased assessments to 
meet the calls to provide for the families of the deceased 
members. A member said yesterday that he had con- 
versed with a large number of fellow-members on the 
subject, and it was evident that a modification of the 
original plan had become a necessity. The fault of the 
present plan was that too many of the older members 
had been taken in when the fund was instituted, and the 
deaths among this class had been so frequent that the 
younger members were called upon for assessments 
which were in reality not equitable or fair. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., was held at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on Jan. 15, Pp. M., President Hon. Hor- 
ace Davis inthe chair. The recordsshowed a member- 
ship of 168 at the beginning of the year; that four new 
members had been elected; seven had died; eight re- 
signed; and one had been dropped from the roll for non- 
payment of dues, leaving at present 156 enrolled mem- 
bers. The President’s report referred to the work done 
in 1883, as pertaining to investigations as to pilotage and 
towage, and memorializing Congress on subjects as fol- 
lows: Against the proposed transfer of the Coast Survey, 
the Marine Hospital Bureau, and the Revenue and Lite 
Saving Service from the Treasury to the Navy Depart- 
ment; in regard to a National Bankruptcy Law; on ex- 
tending the Life Saving Service tothe Pacific Coast; and 
the deaths of members, to whose memory he paid re- 
spectful tributes. He said that some of the tonnage mat- 
ters in complaint had been partly remedied. The city 
and state had been fairly prosperous during the year in 
its increase of population, capital and export values. In 
spite of light rainfalls and blighting north winds in 
June, there had been a handsome harvest of grain, es- 
pecially considering the ruling high prices. The antici- 
pated reduction of freight rates due to new trans-conti- 
nental and branch lines of road had not been realized; 
but there is now a competition in speed and comfort. 
The competition of the two lines has affected the char- 
acter of the trade; the Northern taking away consider- 
able of the traffic in the Atlantic states products, partly 
compensated by an increased demand for the products 
peouliar to that section; while the line of the Atlantic & 
Pacific has opened up a long stretch of fertile country 
for settlement, which will be tributary to San Francisco. 
The year has been unfortunate for the shipping interests. 
Accumulation of tonnage in the harbor, with the partial 
failure of crops, forced freight rates down to $6.62 on 
first-class iron ships to Cork on orders, a lower rate than 
ever before known. Holders, however, have realized 
prices above the average, although the English market 
reached a point lower than any known for the last twen- 
or ee. No attempt has been made to open up the New 

rleans outlet for grain. Mr. Nimmo’s reports place 
the all-rail rates from Chicago to New York—972 miles 
—at an average of 14.6 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; 

ocean steamers, New York to Liverpool—3,542 miles — 
at 7.76 cents, the lowest average ever known. Estimating 
the increased mileage at the same rate, from the Pacific 
Coast, would bring the cost up by land and sea to 50 
cents per bushel, or $19.50 per 2,240 pounds. But Mr. 


_ Nimmo says also, that trunk lines can carry freight at 


_ one-quarter of a cent. perton per mile. This new basis 


_ would make the freight to New Orleans $6.24 per ton 


of 2,000 pounds; and $4.81 from thence to Liverpool; a 
total of $11.05, or $13 for along ton. With the lowest 
‘figures named, it is still apparent, says the President, 
that sailing ships may yet find profitable employment in 


es pte to England at prices ranging upward from 
2. 


50. President Davis thinks the real hope of that 
tion lies in inter-oceanic canals, which will open their 
ain trade to a true competition by means of iron steam- 
fs, now employed all over the world. The President 

ped that Congress would relieve our ships from un- 
ry burdens imposed on them, and place them on 
vel with those of other nations. In that case we 
hope that American capital would again seek in- 
ent in tonnage, and our merchant marine resume 
mer glory. 


OUR WHEAT SURPLUS. | 


The New York 7’rzbune publishes an analysis of wheat 
production and consumption for many years past for the 
purpose of arriving at an intelligent idea of the present 
available surplus in the United States. The method of 
handling and the comparison with growth of population, 
estimated according to the most probable rate of increase, 
etc., are almost identical with those used in our annual 
review of thirteen months ago. The conclusions then 
arrived at were justified by the subsequent facts. Those 
presented by the article under review are open to serious 
question. ‘The writer thinks it probable that about 76,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat-will be on hand in the United 
States at the beginning of next July to be carried over 
into another crop year. 

There is some reason to think that our available sup- 
ply, both of wheat and corn, is smaller per capita than at 
the same date in any recent year—in spite of statistics 
and conclusions drawn therefrom. We hada big wheat 
crop in 1882, and the large surplus left over six months 
ago was a strong argument in favor of selling, while it 
made the smaller crop of last year seem oppressive. 
There was a free current of wheat from first hands for 
several months, holders vying with each other for a mar- 
ket; and, as « consequence, the diminished surplus came 
out into strong relief in the shape of an enormous visible 
supply, that has persistently grown till a very recent 
date. Now it is rapidly lessening, with an unusually 
small movement from the farm, and all the indications 
point to the belief that there is little moreto come. The 
winter wheat surplus appears to have been practically 
exhausted already, except the moderate quantities now in 
store at principal receiving points. There is still some 
spring wheat unmarketed in the Northwest, but the fact 
that the Minneapolis millers voluntarily advanced their 
prices five cents less than two weeks ago does not argue 
that they think the remaining stocks in that region are 
much larger than can be used by home millers. The 
men in 8°. Louis who manufacture flour are reported to 
be on the lookout for wheat upon which they can draw 
in case of a failure in the usual sources; and all over the 
West the millers are paying more for wheat than can be 
obtained by sending it to the seaboard. At many points 
they are actually paying within a small fraction of the 
prices quoted in New York for the same article. 

We donot write this for the purpose of exciting alarm, 
still less with a view to influence the market. There 
will probably be “enough wheat to go aronnd’’ before 
the advent of another crop; and il is certainly to be de- 
sired that we shall not soon again see an era of such high 
prices as those which nearly destroyed the foreign de- 
mand for our wheatin recent years. But neither is there 
any good reason for depressing prices in alarm about 
the idea of an unusable surplus which is not in exist- 
ence. The people of Europe claim to be more independ- 
ent of us for food supplies than usual. Admitting that 
the claim is well founded, there is still no occasion to 
borrow trouble. But the fact is that the foreign wheat 
buyer has been more oppressed by the sight of large 
quantities in store than we have been, and is by no means 
out of the woods yet in the matter of food-supply be- 
tween this and next harvest. In any event, the facts, so 
far as they can be now read, point to the conclusion that 
our visible supply on the eve of next harvest will be a 
small one instead of oppressively large—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


CANADIAN WHEAT CROPS. 


We have no data in regard to area cultivated to wheat 
in Canada and the extent of its production from year to 
year that is deemed at all reliable, but satisfactory ap- 
proximate estimates of the crops in that country may be 
arrived at from data of another kind. For instance, the 
population of Canada is now about 4,500,000. The con- 
sumption is estimated by competent authorities there at 
5 bushels per capita, and the requirements for seed at 11¢ 
bushels per acre. The net exports from and the net im- 
ports into Canada for a series of years have been as fol- 
lows, flour reckoned at equal to 44¢ bushels of wheat per 
barrel : 


IBTOS Gi yn ntaranmrerate aimee 3,580,150 M980 ai-hs dalesrisisretae siete 6,586,667 
TSCA Tee siete nies ecletstar sie 2,211,327 TSS0-BU i a cesseceene cs O;0uL lee 
TOUTS side. . cassis amnietee #O,0085020, TBST Baie aces sete a. 5,078,024 
1878-9 wee eeee 33998,807 TSS 2 SB inten em taacelieelsies 


*Net imports. 

It will be seen that the largest net export was in 1879- 
80, when it amounted to less than 6,600,000 bushels. 
Placing the consumption at 5 bushels per capita would 
require 22,500,000 bushels, and for seed 2,500,000 may 
fairly be allowed, thus giving a total for home wants of 
25,000,000 bushels. The last crop was probably poorer in 
quality and smaller in quantity than any gathered for 
many years past, not even excepting thit of 1876, and in- 
stead of exporting wheat Canada will require very con- 
siderable supplies from this side of the border before an- 
other harvest is gathered there.—#z. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF MONTREAL. 


In a letter to the Toronto Globe, Mr. R. H. Ferguson 
comments upon the statements made by Mr. Watt at the 
annual meeting of the Montreal Corn Exchange, report- 
ed in our last issue, in regard to the relative decline of 
the grain traffic at that port. Mr. Watt stated that while 
Montreal in 1878 carried 20 per cent. of the entire grain 
exports of Canada and the United States, that in 1883 
these exports had declined to 734 per cent., a loss in ten 
years of 1214 percent. This is a loss, says the writer, 
which affects the whole Canadian carrying trade, rail- 


way, canal, lake and river. The main causes, he says, 
lie in the increased and cheapened transportation facili- 
ties for grain created by the States. The American At- 
lantic ports seeing in 1872-3 the strides Montreal had 
made in exporting American grain, at once took meas- 
ures to check the movement. The New York Central 
constructed a four-track road. Rival routes were pro- 
jected and constructed to Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston, the Hoosac tunnel opening a competing route to 
the latter. The West Shore has opened a rival double 
track from Buffalo to New York. But as all of these, 
with the Erie Canal, are inadequate to carrying the grain 
products that will ere long seek an outlet through the 
Hudson Valley, American capitalists, grain dealers, etc., 
havezasked Congress to make the Hrie a free, nattonal 
ship canal, and a bill to that effect has been presented. 
This is the character of the competition Canada has to 
meet in the grain traffic; and while the proposed re- 
moyal of harbor, canal tolls and wharfage may contrib- 
ute something to a desirable result, it is far from being 
all that will be demanded of the enterprise and capital 
of the Dominion to recapture her commercial position. 


Canadian trunk lines, says Mr. Ferguson, should avoid 


pooling with American lines; and he hints that he 
knows many facts, showing how New York increases 
her grain exports, “and the various means to which her 
lines of road resort to accomplish such a result, which 
will not do to publish in a newspaper article.” 


THE WHEAT TRADE AT MINNE- 
APOLIS. 


The market of Minneapolis, Minn., is principally 
characterized by the amount and quality of the flour 
manufactured there, exceeding that of any other city of 
the world. The result of this industry on the grain trade 
is to make it the grand central wheat-buying market of 
the Northwest, especially of the peculiar grades of Nos. 
land 2 “hard.” The following tables present the total 
receipts and shipments of wheat at that market for the 
four years named: 


BUSHELS OF WHEAT RECEIVED. 
yas. 1862.) 1801. | 1000. 
By rail. ..............+++ | 18,172,753) 17,508,700, 16,317,250) 10,264, 100 
By team..................| 1,000,000] ”900;000! ”850,000/ 650000 
Total 19,189,158] 18 08,700) 1,167,250, 10,914,100 


Increase over 1882, 769,053 bushels. 
BUSHELS OF WHEAT SHIPPED. 


| 1883. | 1882. { 1881. | 1880. 


US ee a ee aR Tae eta 
“Increase, 225,228 bushels. 

The following table shows the receipts and shipments 
of wheat at Minneapolis during the six years named: 


_ ++] 2,274,728} 2,054,500] 514,750] 133,600 


| Receipts.)Shipm'ts. 


| 5,040,990) 


doit Hep iacrS RISO MNO OHO COL ROO Ben aeobe neta 199,200 
ATF cengee Muon gpen GBCOcGn Se topebeds one. 7,991,913) — 177,400 
Aen rem *..| 10,914,100} 133,600 

Seah 17,167,250) 514,750 

RROC ESE 18,403,700) 2,054,500 


The shipments were mainly of damaged wheat, or 
that not considered suitable for milling purposes there. 
The only attempt at exporting wheat from Minnesota 
was in 1880, when the New Orleans barge line took, for 
a New York firm, 30,000 bushels of wheat from St. Paul, 
shipping it to Liverpool. The result did not encourage 
further like ventures. 


OHIO’S CANAL SYSTEM. 


FIGURES FOR THE PAST YEAR—FALLING OFF IN RECEIPTS. 

The forthcoming report of the Board of Public Works 
will show that the canals of the state have cost much 
more than the revenue, ‘The reasons for this are given, 
and should there be no further mishaps from the ele- 
ments the revenues for future years will probably quite 
well repay the labor of maintaining them. The receipts 
and expenditures have been as follows: 


Miamivand Brie Canali erates cs ew eisine da su $ 88,938.12 
Ovos Canady 1 eae cee cope a2 Caan 44,873.52 
Muskingum improvement..................5. 16,590.69 
Flockimps Canal cis stoic teperdieloamcrmya 8 3,693.47 
LWVia Homo es Gamal: verre vrais) -varecavid alee iets 920.42 

Wotalcollectlousamteurtacnre aula ttre < shoes $155,016.22 


The disbursements have been $220,035.45, leaving a 
deficiency of $65,019.23. The special appropriations 
and what was at hand at the beginning of the year, 
amounted to $248,290.40. The Miami and Erie Canal 
was the only one that has paid its own way, haying a 
surplus of $11,009.03. 

The heavy expenses were made upon damages caused 
by the floods of the past two years, and the dams and 
locks have been put in excellent condition—better than 
for many years before, so that there will be no necessity 
for such large expenditures. Had it not been for this, 


the canals would have shown a surplus of nearly or quite 
$50,000. 


Samuel Bitler, mayor of Wapakoneta, Ohio, made an 
assignment on Jan. 11. His liabilities are from $60,000 
to $100,000, and his assets are estimated at $80,000. He 
dealt extensively in grain; was the sole owner of the 
Farmers’ Bank, and was connected with the leading 
manufacturing industries there. The cause of the fail- 
be said to be recent heavy losses in Chicago option 

eals. 
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Sinker, Davis & Co., Indianapolis, manufacturers of 
engines, boilers, and mill furnishing goods generally, are 
quite busy, enjoying a fair portion of trade and running 
a full force of hands. The demand for their new sta- 
tionary engine is rapidly increasing. 

The Westinghouss Machine Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., report trade for the new year as being very brisk. 
Among recent orders they mention three engines for 
Australia, one for Japan, one for France and one for 
Holland. 

The Lechner Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturers 
of roller detachable chain belting, for elevators, etc:, 
have furnished Arkansaw Oil Co., Texarkana, Ark., 
with additional roller chain; Philadelphia Grain Ele- 
vator Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Upham, Sons & Co., Blue 
Rapids, Kan.; Scott, Dempster & Oo., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
J. Herman Taylor, Pearl, Kan., with roller detachable 
chains. “This company has also furnished a large 
number of manufacturing establishments with chain 
elevators, etc. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Company, of this city, rep- 
resents that its business being largely in the special line, 
and new, it has felt the recent dep ession but little, and 
is not affected by the conditions of the general market; 
that its business has grown steadily, the trade for De- 
cember last largely exceeding that of the same month 
in 1882. They also stated that trade in their general line 
of machinery had increased to a considerable extent, 
due to the fact that they had given more attention in 
this direction Prices in their special lines-were sub- 
stantially the same as heretofore, while on general ma- 
chinery they showed considerable falling off. They 
gave it as their impression that the outlook for ’84 in- 
dicated at least as good a trade as that of 83, and they 
looked for a rather decided improvement all around. 
Their export as well as their home trade had grown, and 
they reported an increase in ’83 over °82 of 30 per cent. 
They did not believe that prices in their general lines of 
goods would go lower, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is a disposition to push sales, and they rather looked for 
them to recover somewhat. In their specialties they 
governed their own prices. Their works were being run 
on full time with a full complement of men. 


Sires, AL asualties, Hf te. 


Benjamin Jones, grain broker of New York City, died 
recently. 

Knight & Tinder, grain dealers at Monticello, I11., are 
reported burned out. 

A. Armstrong & Co, grain dealers at London, Wis., 
have been burned out. 


The death is announced of Sidney Sanderson, grain 
broker, New York City. 

The Ogilvie Elevator, at Manitou, Man., has been 
slightly damaged by fire recently. 

Dudley & Bro., grain dealers at Baird, Tex., have 
been burned out. They were insured. 


Geo. C. Norton’s grain elevator at Jonesboro, Ind., was 
burned on the evening of Feb. 14. Loss $12,000; partly 
insured. 

Leeson’s grain eleyator at Leon, Iowa, was burned 
Feb. 12. The cause of the fire was unknown. Loss, 
$10,000; insured for $3,500. 

Hurley & Son, dealers in grain and feed, at Nashville, 
Tenn., were burned cut recently. Loss, from $3,000 to 
$4,000, with $3,000 insurance. 

The large elevator at Weldon, Ill., owned by Bennett 
& lobinson, was destroyed by fire on Jan. 14. The loss 
was $6,000; insurance $4,000. 

The elevator of R.O. Applegate, at Vincennes, Ind., 
was burned, with contents, at an early hour on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 25, entailing a loss of ‘$3,000; insurance, 
$2,100. 

During the month of October, 1883, according to the 
New York Chronicle, there were five grain elevators and 
four grain warehouses burned in the United States, and 
two warehouses in Canada. 


John Rippe, a grain buyer at New Alba, Winneshiek 
Co., Iowa, hanged himself on Jan. 14, in his warehouse. 
He was 30 years of age. A love affair is supposed to 
have been the prompting cause. 

The warehouse connected with the Fergus Falls Flour 
Mill Co.’s elevator, at Minneapolis, Minn., collapsed on 
the evening of Feb. 2, letting out 40,000 bushels of 
wheat, mingled with the wreck. Three box cars were 
alee wrecked. No one was injured. The loss was $70,- 

0. 


At 7 o’clock on the evening of Jan. 31, a destructive 
fire broke out in the Adamson and Chapman Elevators, 
two of the largest houses in Toronto, Ont., and in a few 
hours both were entirely destroyed, with grain amount- 
ing to some 170,000 bushels. The fire originated some- 
where in the northwestern portion of the Adamson Ele- 
yator, which had been closed up at about 5 o’clock, but 
the exact locality and cause are unknown. No lights 
had been left burning, and none had been used during 
the day, and the building, being solidly built, was con- 
sidered one of the safest of the kind in the city. There 
were stored in it about 150,000 bushels of grain, mostly 


wheat, owned by various parties, and fully insured. The 
total loss between the two houses is estimated at from 
$200,000 to $250,000. The insurance on Mr. Adamson’s 
building is $6,000. In Chapman’s Elevator, valued at 
$15,000, there were stored 25,000 bushels of grain, mostly 
wheat. Chapman & Son were insured for $18,000, and 
all the grain stored is said to have been insured. 


The steam elevator at Brownsdale, Minn., was recently 
burned, containing about 8,500 bushels of grain and seed, 
of which $400 worth was destroyed. 
been closed up for the night, and when discovered the 
fire had made too great headway to save the building; 
the cause is unknown. The house was built in 1884, at 
a cost of $6,000, with a capacity for 30,000 bushels of 
grain, and was owned in equal shares by C. A. Bigelow, 
James Stewart, and Mrs. J. C. Thatcher. The insurance 
on building was $4,000 and on grain $3,000. 


UNSOLICITED) 


AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 


| Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Til.: 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 


Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in | 


our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ultra of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 


We have never used the equal of the machines you | 


furnished us. 
faction. 


They do their work to our entire satis- 
Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


Baurimmore, Mp., January 29, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 


GENTLEMEN—Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 

Eight-horse power horizontal Erie Engine and ten- 
horse power horizontal tubular boiler, all complete. 
Used but two months. Good asnew. Price $325. Ad- 
dress, H. P. Yaur & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A new Seeley Elevator complete, in Western Iowa, in 
a splendid grain country. Capacity of Elevator, 20,000 
bushels. Best reasons for selling. Address 
SEELEY, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb. 


PARTNER WANTED. 

In a mill and elevator business in Kansas. Both mill 
and elevator are nearly new and thoroughly equipped. 
Splendid grain country. Have too much to attend to, 
and want a partner. No better chance anywhere offered, 
to the right kind of a man. Address 

M. J., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 

Chicago, Il. 
GOOD ELEVATOR AND STOCK BUSINESS 


FOR SALE. 
For sale, a good elevator and warehouse with a capac- 


ity of 40,000 bushels, at Iowa Falls, Iowa, and another 
with a capacity of 15,000 bushels at Robertson, seven 
miles distant. Now have over 35,000 bushels of oats on 
hand. Good buildings, complete; dumps, etc., etc., and 
a good business. This is the best hog county in the 
state, and a good cattle section. Outlets good to North, 
Northwest, South, Southwest, and East and Southeast 


points. Three railroads here, and one of the best inland 
towns in the state. Good thing for the right party 
Address 


Isaac Tucker, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


LARGE ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

On Chicago & Alton R. R., in Logan county, TL; lo- 
cated in the best corn district in the state. Main build- 
ing, 26x50 feet; north wing, 20x70 feet. Crib attached 
on west side, capacity 6,000 bushels. This crib is filled 
by an endless belt. Same belt conveys corn to the shell- 
er in basement of main building. Hopper scales in top 
of main building 250 bushels capacity. Main building 
three stories above basement with ten large bins, six 
loading spouts to cars, Moline Separator and Sheller, 
5,000 bushels capacity, both new. Separator in top of 
main building. Three Hinman Dumps, bestin use, with 
three bins underneath. Elevators connecting from these 


| bins to those in main building. 


The house had | 


Twenty-four horse pow- 
er engine, new. Good office attached to elevator; 22-ft. 
Fairbank Scales. Also nine first-class corn cribs in ele- 
vator lot, capacity 50,000 bushels. Also two good ware - 
houses, 35x40 feet and 20x40 feet, one 200 feet and_the 
other 280 feet south of elevator, all on railroad side 
track. 

The business amounts to about 225,000 bushels of corn 
and 50,000 bushels of small grain annually. Location 
about midway between Chicago and St. Louis. Posses 
sion can be given at once. Property worth $10,000 can 
be bought at nearly half its value if trade is closed im- 
me ‘iately. . Will guarantee a visit and personal inyesti- 
gation to prove satisfactory. Address 

WESTERN GRAIN Dump Co., Lincoln, Tl. 


Special Notices, 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page 


GRAIN ELEVATOR WANTED. 

May or June 1, 1884, to lease, for one or five years, a 
steam or horse-power elevator on line of railroad run- 
ning into Peoria, Ill. Address 
: Iuuinois ELEVATOR, 
Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 184 & 


186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—BUSINESS OR SITUATION. 
June 1, 1884, a situation with some live grain mer- 
chant, or to work on joint account. Have a capital of 
$2,000. Best of references given and required. Have 
had ten years’ experience in the grain business, and in 
keeping double-entry books. Can give $10,000. bond. 
Address BUSINESS OR SITUATION, 
Care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 184 & 
186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GHO. SPENCER. 


GEO, SPENCER & CO, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAINa COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 


TRIMBUE «& CoO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC,, 


Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa 


. 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 
REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


COMMON SENSE ENGINE. 


2) 


Engines fully guar 


ilers all wrought iron. Address 


Simple, Durable, of Best Work 
Common Sense Engine Co., 


e $3 
3H. P. $275.58 Cie, 
5H. P. "300.825 892 
TH. PR. 373.093 a ih 
10H. P. 500. 85S ee 
a, 8 
By 8 
ee telaie 
Sip oie ‘pl 

He 2 10H 886 

A 12H.P. 1006 

15 H. P. $ 850 (Send for des, 

20H. P. 150 jorptive cat 

2OM.P. 1250 (alogue.ap 
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BOOKS 


ON 


Steam Power 


We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices: 


Roper —A Catechism of High 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 


WW. G. ADAMS, Sandwich, IIl., 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


Grain Elevator Machinery, and Supplies of every description, such as: Wagon 
Dumps, Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, Fanning-Mills, Feed-Mills, Wood and Iron }f 
Elevator Boots, Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, Swivel Spouts for Hopper 
| Bins, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting Buckets, and Bucket Bolts. | 
t Correspondence Solicited. 


ing Steam Engines: 
Including the Modeling, Con- 
struction and Management of Steam 
Engines and Boilers, with valuable 
Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 
per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, 
PUG CASO. ea icnvn cece verre y en Ge-O0 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 


} 
gw lFAcry, 
Ke WAGON © || 


oF 
Ni] ELEVator 
SuPPuES | 


ern Steam Fire Engines: 
With illustrations, by Stephen 
Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, 
| MCG ED. orc cbeciuenace ese nmepee OU 


Roper—Use and Abuse of the 
Steam Boiler: 


Roper—Engineer’s Handy 
Boole... oka eae $3.50 


Roper — Questions and An- 


swers for Engineers. ...$3.00 


Address : 
Mitchell Bros. Co.. 


WwrA. E&. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


EE. B. FREEXIAN, 


ARGHITEGT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Large Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on Hand. 


PHORIA, IL. 


B. SutHERLAND. 


G. W. SHERWOOD. E. Howarp Firz: 


CG. W. SHERWOOD & CO., 


—BUILDERS OF—- 


Brides, Elevators and Railroad Buildings 


Pile Driving and Trestle Work, 


Bdge, levator, Warehouse and farm Buildings Plans Pusnished 


OWNe SS ELO eee INO OE Cia. 


Corner aN Veauo cud Jackson st. | % ST, PAUL, MINN, 


STEAM GRAIN DRYER! 


A practical test of W. H. Applegate’s Patent Steam Grain 
Dryer has been made at Marsh & Speer’s Elevator at Joliet, Lil., 
where one of his Dryers of a working capacity has been fully tested 
and is found to meet the most sanguine expectations; drying new lowa 
soft corn just as it comes from sheller, without any cleaning, and 
working like a charm. This dryer is now simplified so that it does 
not take any more attention or machinery to pass grain through it 
than 1 common fanning mill, This dryer can be built to meet the 
wants of the largest as well as the smallest elevators, and there is no 
limit to the capacity except the amount of money which parties wish 
to invest ina dryer, or amount of room they can give t a dryer. It 
is perfectly fire-proof. Address, 


W. H. APPLECATE, Patentee, ATLANTIC, IOWA 


184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ee Ae ee SS 
IMPROVED CRAIN ELEVATOR! 


Zn r’OR SALE may 


In Whole for United States and Canada, or to suit Purchasers. 


We claim for this Elevator a great saving of manual labor, and often preventing loss of life by shoveling 
in the hot, dusty holds of grain vessels. Also, that the grain can be removed much 
cheaper, as shovels may be journaled to any part of the vessel. 


for Particulars Address 


A. BARDEEN, Blackstone, Mass. 


DEAN BROS’ 
STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Boiler Feeders, Fire Pumps, 
Vertical Pumps, Air Pumps 
.& Condensers, Water Works 
Pumps. 

FWRITE FOR CATALOGUE & 
PRICES. 


AMM 


Howe's Challerge Sample Envelope 


The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., 


Manufactures three of 
the best elevator buckets 
on the market. The “‘Ev- 
erlasting”’ is round faced, 
no corners to catch; su- 
perior carrying and emp- 
pene capac, with pat- 
ent malleable iron lip. 
Outwears any bucket in 
the market. The “Boss” 
has an oval front and 
square bottom. Light. 
strong,and durable; lip 
can be attached if de 
sired. The “Keystone” is 
as near perfect as asquare 
cup canbe. MThecorners 
are rounded, with dou- 
ble bottom, and_sub- 
stantially made. Prices 


Simplest 


| 
‘ 


Tl 


i 
\ 


a 
et 


‘. 
Cheapest, cwelse ji 


Sample package in the World for mailing sam- 
ples of Flour. Grain Seeds, ete. 

In offering our Sample Envelope to the trade in 

competition with other Envelopes we put them en- 

tirely on their merits, and will mai) samples free to 


any address. a 

Net Price List. 
0z. sample, 50 cts. per 100; $4.00 per 1.000 
ow 6° * 100: 500 * 


i 


i 


ui 


and 


i 


we 


TT 


No.0 for1 
No.1 “ 2to 


7] ’ 


2 
ie ar O oes e “ey fy as low as ordinary bnck- 
Nog “ toes 0 “ 050 “ } ects. Best of testimoni- 
Now “stole 165 ** 100; 14.00 ‘* 1 als. Sold to mill fur- 
Or Sent Post Paid. nishers generally. Order 


from your furnishers or 
of us direct. They pack 
closely. Elevator Bolts 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


The Everlasting Elevator Bucket Co., 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Cee, 
England, France, Germany, ete. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20.a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and_ interesting in4 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer- 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., ey 


100 te 
“ 1 0 
Terms Net Cash. 
Orders for Envelopes sent by mail must contain 
price as above with order. Also orders for Jess than 
85 00. Business cards printed on orders for 1,000 or 
more free when card copy and request accompany 
roder. Onall orders for less than 1000 add 75 cts. to 
Price. If printing is desired be sure and inclose copy 


of card wanted ress 
AND MANF’C CO. 


d 
HOWE PATTERN 
445 Bagg St., DETROIT, MICH. 
please mention this paper. ° 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


Qorn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 
Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 
NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
(Please Mention this Paper.) 


LZ 


LL, AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


——: 
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McGRATH & COS |... === 
Corn Sheller?Corn Cleaner ¥aorna Seoures and Separator 


WORKS. COMBINED 
Manufacturers of FOR ELE VA TOR Ss. 
Fox Lake, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. 


McGrath’s Hornet 
AND M. Dra & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
i pepd pales Jury coor Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 
Me Grath’a “Chan ea Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
i of the World aD: us. Jtis first-class. It does its work well. Itis 
= McGrath's Pat Grain the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 
Dum al ‘Also Shaftin we have ever seen. Our engine is 10-horse power 
Pull Pe Hanvars aaa and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Wareheuse ner Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 
f 4 ey Y | Warehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. 
of every description. MYERS & BICKELLAUPT. 
OFFICE AND WORKS, feS"Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
138 & 1388. Third St. | list. IT WILL PAY YOU! 4 


LAFAYETTE, IND. / 


JOHNSON & FPIELD’S 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


Our aim has been to construct a machine that 
would do superior work, clean fast, run easy, and 
to remove all dust and foul stuff without wasting”: 
_any grain or seed; also in making it strong and 
durable in every respect. : 

The accompanying cut shows our Dustless Sep 
arator. For these machines we make the follow- 
ing claims: 

First. Their Supertority, in Separation; They have two distinct 
combinations or sieves and screens to which blast is applied, which performs the 
same work in one operation that is usually done in running through twice. 

Seconp. Their Light Running: They can be run by horse power as 
well as by steam. One horse power can run them besides elevating the grain. 

Tuirp. Their Large Cleaning Capacity: In constructing these ma- 
chines the capacity has been greatly increased, so that they will clean much faster 
than any single machine of equal size. 

Fourtu. The Effectiveness of Removing Dust and Chaff: By 
combining the Dustless Fan with these machines all dust and chaff can be taken 
out and carried through spouts to outside of building or into a dust-box, thereby ob- 
viating the great objection and nuisance of having the house filled with dust, and 
the discomfort and injurious effect on men working therein. 

Firru. Their Great Strength and Durability: In making these 
machines it has been one of the chief objects to make them as strong and durable 
as can be done by skilled labor and the best of materials, the frame work being very 
heavy, made out of thoroughly seasoned white ash. The irons are extra he avy, and 
all fastened on with bolts, with shafts of one and one-half inch in diameter, Bab- 
bitted Boxes, large, solid Eccentrics, with heavy Connecting Rods; and Brass Oil 
Cups on all Bearings. Also the Hopper, Feed and Grain Boards are covered with 
= Heavy Sheet Iron, preventing the grain from wearing through same. 


Although these machines have been only a 
short time in the market, they have met with uni- 
versal approval, and the increased demands speak 
well for their merits. For Circulars, Prices, etc., 
address 


a 3h een _ JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Wis. 


TRIUMPH ENGINE! 


It is Especially Adapted 


For Small Mill and Railroad 
ELEVATORS. 


Every Engine Complete, with Heater, Gover- 
nor, etc., ready to run as soon as received. 
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CHAS. KAESTNER & CO, 


G Established 1863. 


Géueral Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, Requires the least Space and Fuel, and is the 
HANGERS and most Economical Engine to operate of any ever 
GEARING offered to the Grain Trade. Full Power guar- 

A SPECIALTY anteed. Boilers all Wrought Iron, Tested 
= Inspected and Insured. \ 


It Annihilates Horse-Powers. 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in Use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give entire ANY PERSON OF ORDINARY INTELLI 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 


2 GENCE CAN OPERATE IT! 
Parties erecting Elevators will consult 


Nn aS 5 Dy 
instrated dataiogue and verersucess "| PAIGE MFG. CO., ‘Zaxesc,’ PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
OFFICE en —_ 


303 to 311 So. Canal St., | 
74 to 98 Harrison St’; CHICAGO. 


The Most Successful Dryer in Use. POE i 
Over 200 in Operation: This Dryer - 
has been in Operation 12 Years: ¢ ue. I N rE A 

Will Dry Grains of every description, and in every 

condition, whether slightly damp or very wet, cheap- 
SS SSS ——___——_ Feed, Corn Refuse, Fertilizer, etc. Takes but very 5 
little power and steam, no labor, simple, no repairs, no wood work, and permitted by insurance com- . : 
panies to be op erated without additional insurance. Can be arranged for using direct, exhaust or super 


er and in larger quantities than any other System. 
heated steam. We make them from four feet to six feet diameter; eighteen feet to thirty. five feet long LJ s 
griccsiand Clecaiars ence Rants at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Does not injure the grain, and can be used as a 
HERSEY BROTHERS, i536 - 2 = SOUTH BOSTON MASS. 


We Refer to the Grain Trade of the Northwest. 


‘angojejyeO pos}eajsnj|]| 40) puss 


Cooler and Duster, also as a Heater for Flour Mills. 
Is the only Dryer in the country upon Sugar, is ex- 
tensively used for Drying Salt, Grape Sugar, Sugar 
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CUTLERS STEAM DRYER! 


_ Wor Drying Corn, Wheat, Meal and Hominy Goods. Easily 
Regulated. Will bring damp grain to full grade. The only Steam Dryer that 
has been in successful operation thirteen years. Theonly Steam Dryer hav- 
ing only one working steam joint. The only Steam Dryer in which every 
possible liability of leakage and damage from expansion and contraction of its parts 
is obviated. 


SALES OF DRYERS IN JANUARY: 


Two to C. S. BARTLETT, Peoria, III. 
One to ZIMMERMAN & CO., New York. 
One to HUDNUT & CO., Terre Haute, Ind. 
One to GAFF, GENT & THOMAS, Columbus, Ind. 
One tc ROBT. FORSYTH, Centerville, R. I. 
One to S. S. HERRICK, New Orleans, La. 
One to D. J. Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTLER «& Co., 


Send for Circular. North Wilbraham, Mass. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
minereesen opr cOoRN 


Sam Engine, S22 Se SHELLERS, 


BUILT S, SEPARATORS, 
GHARING, BELTING, 
ee MILL Elevator 
ELEVATOR Ups: 


BOUTIN CLOTH, 


a STEAM PUMPS, 
Every Description. PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


— 


MACHINERY 


The Engraving 
SHOWS THE 


RUTHENBURG 


A Specialty Made of Contract 
for Equipping 


MILLS ELEVATORS 


>, AUTOMATIC 
Prevent Fire and the Spread of Fire) SPRINKLER! 
NO FREEZINC. CLOSED. 


—_ __— 
r = = =——_ 


The Fusible Link 
Breaks at 140° 
Temperature. 

MENTION THIS PAPER, AND ADDRESS 


MARCUS RUTHENBURGC, - - CINCINNATI, O. 


SEEDS 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, 


OFFICE, 115 KINZIE 8r., 


Warehouses } CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘large cleaner, wagon and dormant scales, etc. 


Send for New Illustrated Price and 
Pattern List. 


WILLIAMS © ORTON 


MANF’G CO. 
400 Locust Street, 


STERLING, ILL. 


PORTABLE MILLS 


PULLEYS, 
Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Boxes, Etc., 


SHEAVES AND WIRE ROPE 


For Transmission of Power, 


If interested, send for “Illustrated Treatise 
on Transmission of Power by 
Wire Rope.” 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


<= 24" 
Aga wee ac Te 68 to 74 West Monroe Stree’, CHICAGO, 


a 
| I 


EMIGAGG-ENS—EP 
20-inch Underrunner. 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 
| IH 
| 
I 


CORRUGATED 
aE 


j For Roofing 
This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated jing 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


MILLERS, MANUFACTURERS, 


AND GRAIN DEALERS, 


READ THIS: 


For Sale, ata Bargain, 


THE “GLOBE MILLS AND ELEVATOR,” 


AT HANNIBAL, MO. 


A very substantial building of recent construction, of stone and brick; all oak tim- 
ber, joists and flooring; 40x90 feet, three stories high, the upper one fifteen feet in 
the clear; located on the Mississippi River banks with a good boat landing; also a 
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private switchiconnecting it with the following six important railroads, all entering this 


thriving city of 15,000 inhabitants: The C. B. & Q.; Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific; Missouri 
Pacific; Hannibal & St. Joseph; St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwes'ern, and the St. Louis, 
‘Hannibal & Keokuk Railroads, all passing through a most productive farming country, 
and giving us competing freight rates in all directions. It is now fitted up for a corn 
mill and grain warehouse, with three run of burrs, a good meal drier, Giant Sheller, 
Storage capacity for 20,000 bushels, in 
‘solid bins. It is within one block of the Illinois ferry landing, and on the only street 
leading to either the ferry or the river bridge that is used for both wagons and cars. 
The unsurpassed shipping facilities here, and the fact that the surrounding country is 
‘noted for its large crop of fine fall wheat, make this a splendid site for a flour mill, 
to which a large proportion of the present machinery could be adapted. It also pre- 
‘sents unusual inducements for a local grain buyer and shipper, as there are none lo- 
‘cated here now. Hannibal is admirably situated for the following manufactories, 
‘none of which we have now: Paper mill—many thousand tons of straw are burned 


{every season within a circle of three miles from the town; stove foundry, furniture 


factory, woolen mill, and wire fence works—for any of which the property described 
is well located. The building occupies one-half the lot, which is within one block of 
Main street, our principal business thoroughfare. This property must be disposed of 
and is offered at actually less than the cost of the building. Come and see it, or for 
prices and other particulars address the proprietors. 


S. E. WORRELL—“"— JOSEPH ROWE, 


EANNIBAL, MO. 


IRON ROOFINC. 


\ Cheapest and Best Planin Use. Preferable to Corru 
ff; gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. Also 
Calamine Iron (best thing for Gutters), and 
Iron Ore Paint, Manufactured by 


CG. Snyder & Co., 


CANTON, OHIO. 
Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free. 
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POOLE & HUNT, 


A Eee Orr Es, ) MODS 


C2—MANUFACTURERS OF—3— 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “ Boots and 
Heads,” “Legs” for Unloading Barges, Reg'ster Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


Are of the most efficient style. 


PAPER FRICTION EGiisiniiant: 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure, 
seen at the 


We are also prepared to furnish 


Samples of our work may be 


Ire: Ble VAR. ic so ee ees es gs Wet eis ani Seely eee . Jersey City, N. J. 
Harisimaus Cove Elevator................... Rete as: s + 
Dows’ Stores........... SOA wh Sig lO Braver e pa evn eee Brooklya, N. Y 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator...................... Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevator........... Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator..................-.... os % 


The New and Finely 


LUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 


18, 20, 22 N. Clinton St., Chicago, 
Is ready for mailing, and will be sent to all who desire it. It is of great interest to 
all users of Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 


ANTI- 


DETACHABLE 


CHAIN BELTING 


-——_FoR—— 


TRANSMITTING POWER, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for Elevators, Conveyors, Carriers and 
Driving Belts for Use in Mills, Elevators, Brew- 
eries, Malt Houses, ete., etc. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 8 Horse, 444 Horse, 
6% Horse and 8% Horse Power. Safe, 
Simple and Durable. Over 3,000 in sue- 
cesstul operation. 

New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 

Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., <4 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York, 


Send for Circulars. 


TION ROLLER 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
‘ THH LOTS PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 22, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoistrope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that they will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, andin REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above constructicn have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 
/sland Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, III. 

Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe St., 
Mr. WM. H. LO'TZ, CHICAGO: CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR Stk—We have been usinz your Patent Shovel Mach‘nesin Rock Is‘and Elevator A for several 
months, and are well satisfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50 percent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
rope, and 60 per cent, on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 4 
FLINT, ODELL & CO, 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. 


They Have Furnished the Machinery For 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., AIR LINE ELEVATOR....... 0.2.22... cee cess eeee CHICAGO, ILL 
VINCENT, NELSON & CO. ELEVATOR ................ ee Be eee oe ao 
ARMOUR, DOLE & CO., C ELEVATOR............ as ene 5 x ee 
ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. D ELEVATOR........... sc ie 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., IOWA E!.EVATOR...... hy ms 


a6 “ee 
“ec “ 
“ ‘ 


UFFALO, N.Y. 
, “ “ 
OLEDO. OH10 


- JOLIET, ILL 
-SODUS P'T, N. ¥. 


MUNGER, WHEELER & Cv., ST. PAUL ELEVATOR. 
WABASH KUBWA TOR GS. § teva. chives ct hate Wgter ls te. stan 
CHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA R.Y CO. ELEVATOR. 
N, Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R'YCO. ELEVATOR. 
COMMERCIAL ELEVATOR .. ..... 

WHEELER ELEVATOR.... 
UNION ELEVATOR . 
JOLIET ELEVATOR.. 
SODUS BAY ELEVAT “ 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBU 


THE IMPROVED GUMMER AUTOMATIC ENGINE, 


We build FIVE Classes of Engines. 


No Steam-Engine Establishment 
in the U. 8S. is as well equipped as 
ours for doing first-class work, 


Send for Cataloguo No. 10. Pleaso mention this paper. 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS &C0., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
(D> uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEERING! 

They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
=~ ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Cata ogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


— 
IMPROVED [ 
Ad 

a 


CHICAGO CAR MOVER. 


Not only by its Double Clutches, 
being so constructed that it will 
accommodate itself to the various 
styles of wheels; but as power is 
applied to the lever, there is no 
slip or break to it. Warranted 
to stand any two man power. Man 
ufactured of steel and malleable os 
iron. Its weight, only 15 pounds, 
makes it a handy tool. Cars can 
be placed on hard tracks easily and 
rapidly. 

Healy, Felt & White, lumber 
dealers, Montrose, lowa, say: “We 
have'tried all kinds of car jacks, 
and these are the only ones that 
ever gave satisfaction.’ 

Cleveland Milling Co., Cleveland, O, say: 
moyers. Enclosed is draft for invoice.” 

Union Elevator Co., Omaha, Neb., also American Glucose Works, 
on renewal of order for pairs say: ‘‘ Your Movers stand our heavy 
work well and are the best thing yet tried.” 

J. Van Dusen & Co., Rochester, Minn., renew orders for elevators 
in Minnesota and Dakota. 

Can give hundreds of similar references. Address 


C.T, BARNES & CO., 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPROVED. 


“Our men like the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, I 
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THE ACME DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 


Made by DICKEY & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated “A. P. Dickey” Warehouse and Farm Fanning Mills, 


RACINE, 
WIS. 


This is the only ma- 
chine in existence that 


fairly deserves the name 
of*Dustless Separator, 
Itis the only one that 


TENT 
chaff out of grain as it 
passes into the *Sepa- 
rator,”’ thus separating 


barley — screening the 
grain, and grading it, if 
desired—all at one Op- 
eration. The dust is 
conveyed out of doors 
into a bin by means of a 
pout attached to the 
uction fan box. Ca- 
eps from 400 to 600 
ushels per hour, ac- 
cording to the class of 
the grain. We guaran- 
tee, every machine to 
give satisfaction. Cir- 
culars giving full par- 
ticulars and prices, fur- 
nished on application to 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use and 
also put in New Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. | 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


NOTICE. 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps. 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following Letters 
Patent on Grain Dumps: 

One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,005. 
provement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, Noy. 31, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 

One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,040, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and all 
persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above described 
Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance with the 
usual terms, if they desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be taken to 
enforce said Patents against all infringers. 

Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for past in 
fringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, Il, 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROVIDENCE STEAM ENGINE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., SOLE BUILDERS OF THE 
IMPROVED 


GREENE AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE’ 


( ALSO BO.LERS, TANKS AND SHEET IRON WORK. 
} H. W. GARDNER, President. T, W. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Reissued Dec. 20, 1870, No. 4,212, for Im- 


takes the dust and light 


We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. | 


the oat from wheat or | 


|. 
| Davis & Co.. 


C. R. DeLAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Fremont, ea 


M. F. SEELEY IS ELEY. E. E. HANKS. 


= Se ey 


Wo build a “SHELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers, We fur- 
nish 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates 


Also furnish all kinds of 


MAC OETLIN 2) EV. 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 


Buckets, Ete., Rte. 
With our experience we can save you on 


these items more than cost of Plans, Corres- 
" pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


THE “SALEM” 


Elevator Bucket. 


e “SALEM” 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


Shovel Edge, Runs Easy; 


jeer ee STRONG AND 
CORNERS. DURABLE, 


Curved Heel. Empties Clean, 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St. 


T0 GRAIN SHIPPERS IN KANSAS! 


We give the following References for the 


HINDWIAN GRAIN DUMP 


IN KANSAS, _References for other States on application. 

i ig Purcell Klevator Co., Manhattan 

Lockwood & Co., Inde pon dens: 

Fort Sc ort 

Chamberlain & Co., Humboldt. 

J. PP, Maines & Co., Augusta.. 

Todd & oe teat Wichita. 

W. W. Kirkpatrick. Garnett 
Geo. W. Bowen, Independ 

Wilson & Simonson, Parsons.. 

Read the following letter from F. H. Peay ey & Co., Sioux C ‘ity, “Towa: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of Oct. 25, we inclose draft on Chicago for $30.00, in payment for 
right of one Dump at Lyons, Neb. Our man reports that it gives good satisfaction and is just nas he 
wants, K. HW, PEAVEY & C¢ 

PRESENT RATES. 

$20.00 for right of first Dump, $15.00 for second, $10.00 for third, and $5.00 forfourth. Cost of flx- 
tures complete for one ee $15.00, | $3.88 for eac h additional Dump, if used on same platform, 

State, County and Railroad Rights; for Sale. An Exper ienced Agent wanted 
for Kansas. Address 


WESTERN GRAIN DUMP CO., LINCOLN, ILL. 


pe lal GRAIN SCOURER 


A 
inhi 


SEPARATOR! 


Should be in Every El- 
evator in the Land. 


9 Dumps in Use. 
2 “ “ “ 


“ «c “ 


“ “ “ 


i 


Wii 


Fa 


ANAT 


4 Bij CLEANS G9POLISHES 


E TEE GRAIN, 
| CTT TT Ta Removing all impurities with- 
out breaking or wasting. 


Made Especially for this Trade 
mini Ma \ as —_py— 


KREIDER, CAMPBELL & GO,, '30 Semmantowe PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AVENUR, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ERIE, PA., 


Manufacturer of 
Portable, 
Stationary 


and 
= Agricultural 
Steam Engines. 


Catalogues of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Pumps, 
Corn and Cotton Cultivators Free. 
Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, DL. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


for SERVIVE and ROONOMY. 
Twice as Strong as Leather, 


Any length. 


Send for Reduced List and Discounts, Over 
2,000,600 feet sold during 1881. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE SILYER CREEK 


IMPROVED 


Supertor to all Others 


hy 


CORN SHELLER = ; 


\ 


—AND— 


CLEANER. 


Capacity, 75 to 100 
bus. shelled 
corn per 


simple ¢ 
durable. 


*Ttis sim- 
ple in con- 
struction, and a perfect success.’ 
Cherry Vall y.¥. “We think your shellera 
complete s —Davis & Co., Portage, Wis. 
“The Sheller is a perfect machine."—Frelz & 
Bro., Monitor, Ind. 

Send for circular, terms, and price. Address 
ZENA IBISH, Silver Creek, Chaut. Co., N. Y. 
PAYNE'S |0-Horse Spark-Arresting 


Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 
Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot lengths 


OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
© saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE wild cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 


to furnish a horse-power on 3¢ 
less fuel and water than any oth- 


tomatic cut-off. If you want a 
Stationary or Portable Engine, 
N Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft- 
\\ ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 

art's Patent Wrought Iron Pul- 


sy 


CATALOGUE, *No, 34,” for 
Information and Prices. 

B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y., Box 1448. 


RINTING of Every Description. 


Catalogues a Specialty. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
Everything New. 
Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. 


wWwvyim. Porter, 


Our Engines are GUARANTEED | 


ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED | 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


This cut isa facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


3 
—Elwell & Sony ! 


er Engine not fitted with an an- | = 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTHR COMBINED: 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, remoying all Impuri- 


ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWE 


DAYTON, 


G. CO., 


OHIO, U. BS. A. 


T. L. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


LL & BIERCE MF 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| NORDYKE &MARMON CO, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Manufacturers of 


| ELEVATOR MACHINERY, 


Iron and Wood Elevator 
Boots, Elevator Cups, 
Shellers, Portable Mills, 
Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumpsand 


ISVS NOANTATIOON 


i 


= Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Belting. 


Plans made to order, showing 


handiest and best arrangements 


All aca 


for handling 


GRAIN ECONOMICALLY ! 
Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HUTCHISON'S 


NEW IRON 
DUSTLESS 


Corn Sheller, 


"Capacity 75 to 100 bushels 
Shelled Corn per hour. 


HUTCHISON’S: 


Millstone Feeder 
And Separator. 


Send for Price Lists. 
Address 


S ohn Hutchison Mip, C0, 


parle | 


TLAS Wars: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. th 
MANUFACTURERS OF Y 


) STEAM ENGINES 


i\ 


ar 


MISH APE F/G TH > 


TH 


Jackson, Mich. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and 


150 Desrborn St., Chicago, 
Room 42. 


AND BOILERS. 


| GARRY ENGINES and BO!LERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


——Te ea 


Westinghouse Automatic Engin 


~ The best evidence of its peculiar merit is the 
: fact that our 
Shipments Average Two Engines per Da 


Over 600 Engines and 16,000 H. P. néw 
Operation! 
Our Prices are Moderate. 
Send tor Illustrated Circular and Reference Li: 


THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE C¢ 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
\ 94 Liberty St., New York. 
Branch Offices: - 14 South Canal St., Chicagi 
| 401 Elm St., Dallas 7 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in 
United States of 


Yao Rose 


In every Form, adaptet to MECHANICAL PURPC 
Machine Bel 


Smooth Metallic Rt 
Surface, 


This Company has 
factured the largest 
=ymade in the world f 
7 Principal Elevators a 
cago, Buffalo and New 


Steam and Water Hose, 


- PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED. 


RUBBER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
eanized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 

Cotton ** CABLR” HOSE, Circular, Woy- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
Brewers’ use. ‘ 


_And of allt 
tious Sizes 1 


Original Solid 
VULCANITE EMERY WHEEI 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desir 
PATENT 3 


Liastic Rubber Back Square Packing 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rod: 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines aud Pumps. 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = Matt 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone 
Iron Stairways, etc. | 


NEW YORK 


Belting and Packing | 
WAREHOUSE, 


15 PARK RO’ 
NEW YORK. =: 


‘3 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasu 


WwWwiison’s 
PATENT 


=. 


BONE MILLS. 


The only mills that will grind 
RAW BONES aoe green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust 
Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers 
of Horizontal Steam Engines. 

WILSON BROS. Easton Pa. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


AG WATINERY 
GEM — 


For all Kinds of 


GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, 


USED IN 
Elevators, Warehouses, Flour naa Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 
Etc., Etc. ; Tron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 
Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order. 
We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 


BRANCH OFFICE 
100 Beekman St., New York. 


IRON 
SHINGLES, 
CORRUGATED, 
DOUBLE CAP, 
GRIMPED, 


MOSER & THOMPSON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


RO SIDING! 


Corrugated lron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


28-S2 River St., Cleveland, O. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST NO. 38. 


The Tey Manufacturers 


SHEET IRON ROOFING | 


In the United States. 


Can give the best of References in every State and 
Territory. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO,, 


101, 103 and 105 West Front Street. | 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


We also manufacture 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


TRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


—Crimped and Corrugated— 
W.G. HYNDMAN & CO. 
52 & 54 E. Second St., 
Caneinna ti, ©. 


—FOR— 


> SAW MILLS, 
FACTORIES, 

COTTON SHEDS, 
DWELLINGS, Etc. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
Mention this Paper. 


Sane IRON ROOFING CO., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
IRON CRE PAINT 
And Cement. 
152 Merwin Street, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


a (Send for circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. | 


ROOFING | 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


+MANUFACTURERS OF— 


(DIFFERENT SIZES BUILT.) 


Kurths Patent Ingravet Cockle Separator, 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work. Especially Adapted for 


HLAVATORS AND WARHBHOUSES. 


Also Built in Combination with Richardson’s 


DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR 


—-Also Manufacturers of — 


BEARDSLEE’S PATENT GRAIN CLEANER, 


Which will clean the wheat to suit any purpose, for Elevators or Warehouses. 


| LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 
Address us for Illustrated Catalogue and Cirenlars. 
e"Manufacturers of Perforated Metals for all Purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices._seg 


KBR.D 


DAYIS & 69 


INDIANAPOLIS, "IND 


RS 
Boe 


~ 7 THE WELLINGTON BELT HOLDER 


HOLDS THE BELT AT REST 


When the machine is not in use, and in position to be instantly 
shifted back upon the driving pulley on line shaft at will. 


No more wearing, rattling, heating loose pulleys. No more 
waste of belts and powe = Ww hen hes hines are notin use. No more 
danger shifting belts =? le. Durable. Cheap. Agents 
wanted. [2 SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 

W. R. SANTLEY & CO., 
WELLINGTON, Lorain County, OHIO. 


WM. WATSON, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 


ee ee es 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


——+ + +— 
177 LA SALLE STREET, CHICACO. 


BAMPSHIRE BLOCE. 


Crowl’s Pat, Iron Roofing, 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
epared by the manufacturers ready for laying. 
JEILING. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., 


| %=Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. ‘ 


BARNARD & LEAS MF’C co., Moline, 


MANWUPACTURERS OF! 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner; 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- 
house Purposes. 


aa Oe ret 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


WD EWART. fresé : 
ae! F..PEARCE. 
: Vee 


SS 


TT 


ya EMPLOYING YHE EWARY 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK. No 8] lide rath 


SPCR Oeste Mannfacture and Cary in Stuck a Complete Line of Gb pieuee 


<S 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANPG CO., [AZ SRARISEN Denes 


. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
125 and 127 Ontario Street, Bie Ze neaneuaes & GLESSNER, 
CEHILIOCOAGO, - - - = - - ILLINOIS. i YF" Mill and Elevator’ Supplies. +=. 


MANUFACTURERS OF _ CHICAGO, ILL, 


The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, 
“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN 
SHOVEL. 


eas The Most Simple and Durable 


IN USE. : 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR © 


THE EMPIRE BUCKET. 


Dispensing with Shafting yar 
ing and Belts, drives? ‘hle- 
vator direct at head 
of leg. 


PT) over 1,500 Horse Pow 
/, er in use in differ- 
ent Elevators. 


Address, for Catalogue, etc., 


Sole Manufacturers, ; 
= Buffalo, - - 


Howard Bucket, As 


f re sets WM. E. CATLIN & co. S 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


OCTAGON BOLT [pili 
‘HOWARD’ ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Factory 57, Office 48 S. Canal St., 
Send for Circular No. 7. CHICACO. 


Patented 1 March 3, 1883. 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. 
rs Write for New Catalogue. 


